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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. As his father had done before him, Dr. Nourse bought 
his first insurance with this company at the time his son was born, And sixteen years later, Dr. Nourse started 
still another program of life insurance—this time in the name of the boy himself. 
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lat kind ot economic security s rould 


f\merican amilies 


A message of importance to every family man, by DR. EDWIN G. NOURSE 


Noted economist, formerly Chairman of the President's Council of Economic Advisors 


““F-QWROBABLY no other generation has 
P placed so much emphasis upon 
economic security. 

“Yet I think each of us occasionally 
needs to be reminded that the security 
to be most prized is that which we 
as individuals work out for ourselves. 
This is the way of personal freedom. 

‘“‘That’s why I so strongly favor indi- 
vidual programs of thrift and life insur- 
ance. These can be even more effective 
today because they are usually supple- 


mented by Social Security and frequently 
by pension funds, 

“The freedom to save and invest, by 
whatever means we wish, is a privilege we 
enjoy under our free enterprise system. 

“In exercising that privilege, we actu- 
ally help to safeguard this system itself. 
For the money we place in life insurance 
and other voluntary programs for family 
security is in turn invested to create more 
and better goods and services—and 
brings a richer life to all.” 
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WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL 
TO NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


HIS company is one of the six largest. 

It has over 90 years’ experience and 

an outstanding reputation for low net cost. 

This emphasizes that there are signifi- 

cant differences among life insurance com- 

panies. It is one reason why each year 

nearly half the life insurance issued by this 

company goes to those already in the 
Northwestern Mutual “family.” 

“Have you reviewed your life insurance 


program within the last two years? You'll 


find a distinct advantage in calling upon 


the skill and understanding of a North- 
western Mutual agent. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 esurance Compas 








APPEARING IN: NEWSWEEK, 


JAN. 8: SATURDAY EVENING POST, JAN. 28; TIME, FEB. 12 
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& ...You live in Ohio or Indiana 
| ...You are a Good Producer 


...our Present Opportunity 
is Limited - - - 
































ASSOCIATION 3 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re. 


vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 























LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
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Month 1948 1949 1950 
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N 1918 in Germany, a $6,000 life insurance policy 
_. equivalent in value to an ordinary house; by 
1920 its value represented the furniture; by 1922 it 
was not worth a postage stamp. At that time German 
life companies stopped collecting premiums because such 
collections were not only practically valueless but the 
cost of posting, checking, etc. was increasing. One 
company which had 560 employees in July of 1922 had 
77 by November of 1923-—and they worked just a half 
day. That is inflation. 

Many life insurance executives are familiar with in- 
flation as it ran its course in Germany following World 
War I. They likewise know what happened when this 
financial disease developed in China during and follow- 
ing World War II. In this country it is currently in 
its incipient stage and, like many diseases, it will get 
worse unless something is done to cure it. This has 
been pointed out many times in the past few years and 
recently some life executives have offered some concrete 
suggestions to cope with it. Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Society, recently recommended that 
the government issue 3°¢>-—-35 Year Kmergency Bonds, 
available only to long range investors. He points out 
that there will be over $50,000,000,000 of government 
obligations maturing this year. If these are refinanced 
by commercial banks—as practically all maturities have 
been since the last war—it will increase the supply of 
money and inflation. On the other hand, to the extent 
long term investors bought up the proposed 3% emer- 
gency bonds, the inflation pressure would be eased. 

Donald B. Woodword, vice president of the Mutual 
Life, takes another angle. “Nearly all current income 
is being spent for consumption and the savings ratio for 
1950 is likely to be one of the lowest in the last 25 years.” 
He, therefore, recommends: (1) Increase the work 
week; (2) Utilize married women with children in 
school as part time workers; (3) Increase and spread 
income taxes (two-thirds of personal income is currently 
exempt); (4) Increase savings. 

Inflation in the twentieth century, whether German, 
French, Chinese or American, has been brought about 
primarily by wars. In the first three countries, currency 
Was printed in ever increasing volume to try and make 
up for the lack of value in back of it. Here we have 
issued bonds. As these matured they were not re- 
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deemed but, in general, were refinanced by commercial 
banks, thus increasing our supply of credit or money. 
It is, of course, unfortunate that the government did not 
redeem some of these bonds during the last five years 
since, during those years we certainly enjoyed “pros- 
perity” in that we had nearly full employment and a 
ready market for practically all goods and services. One 
may wonder if you can’t redeem your obligations in 
good times, when can you? In addition, our inflation 
has been aggravated by two other factors. The govern- 
ment has chosen to maintain an artificialiy low rate of 
interest rather than let interest rise and thereby curb 
inflation to some extent. Secondly, it has in general 
guaranteed farmers a very high income. Since food 
products form a substantial part of the cost of living 
40% ), unions have utilized these artificial prices to 
secure wage increases for their workers. In turn com- 
panies have raised the price of their products—a vicious 
cycle. With these handicaps we are now adding another 
—shortages. The latter will probably become increas- 
ingly more evident in the days to come. When the 
supply doesn’t equal the demand, the price goes up— 
more inflation. 

The primary reasons that it is difficult to fight infla- 
tion are that most sound cures are unpleasant ; the aver- 
age person doesn’t know too much about it and the gov- 
ernment has not set a good example. In its incipient 
stages inflation penalizes those living or trying to live 
on fixed incomes. They are a minority group, unor- 
ganized and for the most part unheard. The majority, 
generally speaking, find that their income moves with the 
tide, both in business and on an individual basis. Na- 
tional income for 1939 was $71,000,000,000, while for 
1950 it is estimated at $245,000,000,000. Those two 
figures in a large measure tell the story. The average 
individual, however, is not so much concerned with the 
over-all figures as he is with his own. His philosophy 
where money is concerned, generally speaking, is “every 
man for himself.’”’ Today this average man has more of 
the conveniences of life than ever before—automobiles, 
television sets, radios, appliances, etc. He works not 
more but fewer hours—and for more money. Yes, he 
pays high prices and high taxes and he “beefs” about 
them. But has he reached the point where he is willing 
to take the bitter medicine necessary to curtail inflation ? 





For many citizens the government sets the pattern. 
This pattern in recent years has seemed to help rather 
than to hinder inflation. The lip service has been strong ; 
the concrete acts weak. As we enter this period of na- 
tional emergency, it is to be hoped that the government 
will change the pattern. Perhaps then those in life 
insurance and in other fields, when they give sound ad- 
vice, will find a public in a more receptive mood to listen 
and heed—before it is too late. 













Small intestine 


It has been aptly said that inside 
of every fot mon is a thin man 
istele Lisle MleMe| Me Miael Mae sulelibg 
is present in many parts of the 
elerohMmelsle MT Me Jiicl Mo MEs le eleMsl tellus 
But on excess accumulation of fot 
elslilehMelele MoM ecouleiiioum (eh jamer 
obesity. Prolonged obesity, besides 
being a burden on the individual, 


tends to impair the normal life span. 


GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 
EN ABDOMINAL FAT ” 
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Drawings by Jean E. Hirsch 





Longer life for people past 40 


Overweight comes from eating 
more food than the body needs— 
not from faulty glands, lack of exer- 
cise, family heredity, or the “‘settling 
down”’ of middle age. 


Excessive weight—obesity—is a 
great shortener of human life. The 
same old heart, besides working hard- 
er to help carry those added pounds 
around, is called on to serve miles of 
extra blood vessels in the fatty tissue. 
Little wonder, then, that fat people 
are more than 1% times as likely to 
develop fatal heart trouble as those 
of normal weight. Coronary heart 
disease, in fact, results in part from 
deposits of excess fat (cholesterol) 
which clog the blood vessels. Diabetes 
kills overweight persons 214 times as 
often. Cancer prefers those with excess 
poundage. So does kidney trouble. 
Even accidents happen more often 
to fat people! 


Obesity may well be the most 
pressing problem in American pre- 


ventive medicine today. Fortunate- 
ly, medical science has never before 
been so well equipped to help people 
attain—and retain— healthful 
weight. Your doctor can readily tell 
you what to do about your excess 
weight. His recommendations can 
help you find a formula for healthier, 
more energetic living. 


Correction and prevention of many 
common disorders of later life, 
including obesity, are making great 
forward strides, thanks to geriatrics 
—the science of helping older people 
enjoy life longer. Of course, good 
health alone does not necessarily 
spell a comfortable and happy old 
age. Just as important to the enjoy- 
ment of those years is financial sol- 





(This is a reproduction of NYNL’s latest national magazine advertisement) 


vency, based on a sound program of 
life insurance. 

And because financial planning is 
vitally important to your future, it 
deserves the best advice you can 
find. Your NWNL agent has a strong 
personal interest in providing you 
exactly the right kind and amount of 
life insurance, measured by what you 
need and can afford, because he 1s 
paid not primarily for the amount he 
sells you but for the amount you 
keep in force. He can help you plan 
wisely for a financially comfortable 
future’through life insurance. 


FREE PAMPHLET: “Fat Can Be 
Fatal’ tells of recent advances in preven- 
tion and treatment of obesity. Send for it. 
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UR annual revfew of changes in the life insurance 
| vasa field, published in the February or March 
edition each year, is shown here for 1950. 

Our records show that thirty companies commenced 
operations and six additional companies changed cor- 
porate forms to stock or mutual legal reserve bases. 
Other developments were the retirement of fifteen com- 
panies through mergers or reinsurances and the adoption 
of new titles by five companies. 

Approximately $3,000,000 of new money was con- 
tributed to the life insurance business in 1950 through 
the formation of new companies or in the process of 
converting organizations to different corporate forms. 








New Companies 


All American Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga.: 
Licensed March 23 with $231,050 capital and $180,071 
surplus (after sales and organization expenses of $50,- 
979). Writes ordinary and industrial life, accident and 
health and group hospitalization on the non-par basis. 

American Liberty Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed April 24, with $100,000 capital and 
$326,232 surplus. 

American Republic Lite Insurance Company, Inc., 
Richmond, Va.: Licensed October 16 with $100,000 
capital and $60,000 surplus. 

srookings International Life and Casualty Company, 
Brookings, S. D.: Licensed November 1 as a legal re- 
serve mutual company. Initial contributed surplus was 
$50,000. On December 15 it absorbed the Northwest 
Life Association, State Benevolent Society and State 
Accident Association, all of Brookings, S. D. 

Citizens Mutual Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed April 206. 

Colorado Credit Life Inc., Boulder, Colo.: Licensed 
January 20 with $100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 
Specializes in credit insurance. 

Commerce Mutual Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas: Licensed in October. 

Estate Life Insurance Company, Orlando, Fila.: 
ormed March 3 with paid in capital $100,000 and con- 
tributed surplus $100,000. On March 11, it absorbed 
the Florida Mutual Life Insurance Company, Orlando, 
Hla. 

arm Bureau Life Insurance Company of Missouri, 
Jefferson City, Mo.: Licensed July 27 with $100,000 
capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Fidelity American Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed February 6 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,600 surplus. 

Fidelity National Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed July 5 with paid in capital of $25,000 
and contributed surplus of similar amount. : 





CHANGES 


Girard Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas: 
Licensed July 17 with $650,000 capital and $350,000 
surplus. It was formed to take over the Girard Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Home Life & Accident Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed November 29 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 

Mississippi Life Insurance Company, Meridian, 
Miss.: Licensed October 26 with paid in capital of 
$25,000 and contributed surplus of $5,000 to write an 
industrial life insurance business. 

National Health & Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Licensed October 24 with paid in capital 
of $25,000 and contributed surplus of $15,000. 

Old Line Mutual Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed January 5. 

Old National Insurance Company, Houston, Texas: 
Licensed February 16 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Peoples Savings Life Insurance Company, Dothan, 
Ala.: Licensed October 3 as a mutual aid company. 

Reinsurance Company of America, Dallas, Texas: 
Licensed in September with capital and surplus of 
$250,000. Writes life, health and accident reinsurance 
exclusively. 

Republic Lite & Accident Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.: Licensed in November with $25,000 capital. 

Rocky Mountain Life Insurance Company, Albu- 
querque, N. M.: Licensed June 21. 

San Jacinto Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas: Licensed January 12 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 

Security National Life Insurance Company, Denton, 
Texas: Licensed July 5 with $25,000 paid in capital and 
$12,500 contributed surplus. 

Sons and Daughters of the Golden Circle, Browns- 
ville, Tenn.; Licensed July 20 as a fraternal benefit so- 
ciety. 

Standard Life & Health Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas: Licensed February 20 with $25,000 capital 
and $12,500 surplus. 

Time Insurance Company, San Antonio, Texas: 
Licensed March 15 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

United Bankers Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed June 26 with $260,000 capital and 
$54,331 surplus. At inception it reinsured United Bank- 
ers Mutual Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas. 

United Equity Life Insurance Company, El Paso, 
Texas: Licensed July 17 with $25,000 capital and $12,- 
500 surplus. 

Wabash National Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: Licensed November 29 with $100,000 
capital and $200,000 surplus. 














COMPANY CHANGES—Continuved 


W. Lee O’Daniel Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed June 16 with $100,000 capital and 
$50,000 surplus. 


Changes in Corporate Form 


Commercial Travelers Insurance Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah: Changed corporate structure from old line 
legal reserve mutual to stock company basis, October 
31. Capital stock of $150,000 was pro-rated to policy- 
holders. 

Girard Health & Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Licensed March 30 as a stock limited life 
insurance Company to succeed the Girard Beneficial As- 
sociation, a beneficial society formed in 1896. 

Ministers Life and Casualty Union, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Changed from assessment company to legal re- 
serve basis as of January 1, 1950. 

National Farmers Union Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colo.: Licensed as a stock legal reserve com- 
pany on July 31. Succeeded National Farmers Union 
Life Association, a fraternal organization. 

Samaritan Life Association, Duluth, Minn.: Changed 
from fraternal to legal reserve, July 1 and adopted title 
Samaritan Life Insurance Company. 

Security Benefit Association, Topeka, Kans.: 
Changed from fraternal to legal reserve, January 2 and 
adopted title Security Benefit Life Insurance Company. 


Title Changes 


Central Life Assurance Society (Mutual), Des 
Moines, Iowa: Revised title to Central Life Assurance 
Company effective August 16. 

Jewish National Workers’ Alliance of America, New 
York, N. Y.: Changed name to Farband-Labor Zionist 
Order on June 21. 

Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc.: Richmond, 
Va.: Revised title to Southern Aid Life Insurance Com- 
pany Inc., February 9. 

Time Insurance Company, San Antonio, Texas: Re- 
vised title to Armed Forces Life Insurance Company. 

Wabash National Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: Eliminated the word “National” from its 
title, December 18. 


Retirements 


American Life & Accident Insurance Com) .ny, 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Reinsured by Pennsylvania | ife, 
Health & Accident Insurance Company, Philadel),\yja, 
Pa. 

American Mutual Association, Osceola, Mo.: |kvin- 
sured by Western Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. effective June 30. 

Citadel Life Insurance Company, Houston, Texas: 
Consolidated with Insur-o-medic Lite Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas. 

Continental Life Insurance Company Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Reinsured by Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas. 

Florida Mutual Life Insurance Company, Orlando, 
Fla.: Absorbed by Estate Life Insurance Company, r- 
lando, Fla., March 11. 

Girard Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Reinsured by Girard Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas as of July 19. 

Kenton and Campbell Benevolent Burial Association, 
Newport, Ky.: Reinsured by Commonwealth Life In- 
surance Company, Louisville, Ky., October 23. 

Progressive Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: This fraternal was reinsured in the Guarantee Ke- 
serve Life Insurance Company, Hammond, Ind. 

Protective Mutual Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
lll.: This assessment company was reinsured by Jack- 
son Mutual Life Insurance Company, Chicago, III. in 
October. 

Provident Life Insurance Company, Washington, 
D. C.: Reinsured by United Insurance Company, 
Chicago, III. 

Scranton Life Insurance Company, Scranton, Pa.: 
Reinsured by Girard Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas, December 20. 

Sparkman-Brand Service Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Reinsured by State National Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas, in August. 

United Bankers Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by United Bankers Life In- 
surance Company, Dallas, Texas, June 30. 

United National Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga. : 
Reinsured by All American Assurance Company, La- 
fayette, La. 

Universal Life Insurance Company, Richmond, Va. : 
Merged with Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. effective January 1, 1951. 
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Give you a weekly report and review of all happen-  ~ | 
ings of importance in the insurance world. Instruc- | 
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On your desk each Monday morning. Cost—$7.50 
a year for Life; Fire, Marine and General; or Cas- 
valty, Surety and General. 


Write for sample copies today. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. Z,fuiton sey 
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RADITIONALLY, the 

Aetna Lite has been a gen- 

eral agency company. We 
have no branch offices, and until 
fairly recent times, it was the com- 
pany's policy to avoid supervision ot 
the general agents’ activities and look 
to them only for results. Occasional 
agency visits were made, but they 
were very infrequent, and many of 
them were little more than gestures 
of goodwill. No activity reports of 
any kind were required. So far did 
we lean toward the general agency 
concept of agency management that 
it was considered improper for the 
company even to put out an organ- 
ized sales plan because it might in- 
fringe upon the functions of the 
general agent. 

About twenty years ago, an at- 
tempt was made to establish a 
regional supervisory system, but it 
was very short-lived, and we soon 
reverted to the extreme general 
agency concept. 


Wasn't Working 


A tew years ago, we concluded 
that that concept wouldn't work. At 
least it wasnt working for us. A 
few general agents were doing a top 
job, and we realized that no amount 
of supervision would improve their 
results appreciably. They were way 
ahead of us. But most of our gen- 
eral agents were doing far from a 
top job, and their methods and ac- 
tivities were such that we saw little 
chance of improvement unless we 
could help them. The general agency 
contract alone did not provide suff- 
clent incentive to cause most general 
agents to apply the proper methods 
and engage in the kind of activities 
which would bring about satisfactory 
agency development. 

We decided that we could help 
our general agents in many ways, the 
foremost of which was through more 
intensive supervision. 

At first, we didn’t even call it 
supervision, so great was the preju- 
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R. B. COOLIDGE 
Vice President, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 


dice against that word in our com- 
pany. Instead, we assigned a group 
of agencies to each of our agency 
officers for whatever assistance he 
might be able to give them. And, of 
course, we meant it that way too. 
Our agency officers were instructed 
to go into each agency with the 
thought uppermost in their minds of 
helping the general agent in every 
possible way. It was with that spirit 
that supervision was to be applied. 

At the same time we requested 
that each general agent complete the 





Agency Management Association’s 
agency plan book in order that we 
might be of maximum assistance to 
him. This was revolutionary. Here- 
tofore we had merely sent out the 
books with a mild suggestion that 
they might be useful. This was a 
request, and many a venerable gen- 
eral agency eyebrow was raised. 
Many of these first plan books, in 
fact most of them, were very sketchy, 
but it was a start. 

Since that time, we have gone a 
long way in the development of a 
system of supervision in our agen- 
cies. There is much more to be done, 
and we have a great deal to learn, 
but we are greatly encouraged by 
the results thus far. We are still 
a general agency company, and there 


SUPERVISION OF AGENCIES 


has been no material change in our 
contract. Our general agents still 
enjoy wide latitude and great free- 
dom of action, but we are convinced, 
and we think that our general agents 
are convinced that sound supervision 
is far superior to laissez faire in 
agency management. 

The basis of our supervision is 
still the agency plan book and the 
agency visit, though we use a num- 
ber of other supplementary devices 
which I shall describe a little later. 

At the beginning of the year, each 
general agent is required to com- 
plete the plan book in duplicate and 
send one copy in to the home office. 
This is immediately and carefully 
reviewed by the supervising agency 
officer, and if it is satisfactory in 
every respect the objectives set up 
in the book become the agency 
quotas for the year. I am glad to 
say that a rapidly increasing per- 
centage of the books are perfectly 
satisfactory, and hence the general 
agents are, in effect, setting their 
own quotas. 


Meeting of Minds 


If the plan book is not satisfactory, 
the supervising officer doesn’t hesi- 
tate to so advise the general agent, 
and offer such suggestions as seem 
to him appropriate. These sugges- 
tions may or may not be accepted in 
their entirety by the general agent. 
If they are not, then correspondence 
and sometimes telephone conversa- 
tions ensue until there has been a 
meeting of minds. Incidentally, the 
differences of opinion may be caused 
by objectives which are too modest, 
or by objectives which are too am- 
bitious—usually the latter. It is more 
difficult to get general agents to be 
realistic than it is to get them to keep 
their sights up. This is especially 
true in arriving at estimates of pro- 
duction from old _ organization. 
Sometimes the general agent is too 
prone to accept the agent’s own 
estimate of the situation. But even 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Supervision—Continued 


where he applies a proper discount 
to the agent’s own accepted quota, 
he is frequently too optimistic. He 
is inclined to add up his estimates 
for each member of his old organiza- 
tion and call the total his estimate 
for the agency’s production from 
old organization. He fails to make 
allowances for the men whom he 
may lose during the year due to 
promotion, death, illness, etc. 

Then, with an unrealistic estimate 
for old organization, he underesti- 
mates the need for new organiza- 
tion. That is why we try to keep 
the plan books strictly realistic. It 
helps to highlight the need for new 
organization. 

There are seven agency officers 
who have groups of agencies under 
their supervision. The number of 
agencies varies from five to seven- 
teen, and depends upon the im- 


portance of the agencies and the 
number of other duties which the 
officers have to perform. Our super- 
visory system is really a combination 
of the vertical and the horizontal. 
Vertically, each of these seven ofi- 
cers has a group of agencies to su- 
pervise. Horizontally, each one has 
responsibility for one or more agency 
department functions on a company- 
wide basis. 

Agencies are visited, on the av- 
erage, about three times a year. The 
agency officer takes with him his 
copy of the plan book for the agency, 
and while going over it with the 
general agent he brings his copy up 
to date. This regular review of the 
plan book with the general agent 
provides a basis for extremely ef- 
fective supervision. I cannot pos- 
sibly overemphasize the importance 
and value of the plan book and | 
do not know how we ever got along 
without it. 
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The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 21 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 
throughout the country. 

Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 
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Another supervisory tool whi 
used by the visiting officer is b:\sed 
upon the Aptitude Index. We 
the Index not only as an aid to se. 
tion, but as a measure of the qu: 
tity and quality of the recruiting 
activity in the agency. Each super- 
vising officer takes with him a table 
which is brought up to date every 
month. At the extreme left of this 
sheet are listed the agencies under 
the officer's supervision. Then there 
are a number of columns giving the 
following information: 

The recruiting objective to date 

(by numbers ) 

The number of new full time con- 

tracts made last month 

The number for the year to date 

The number of new contracts 

terminated for the year to date 

The net new contracts for the year 

to date 

The number of Aptitude Indexes 

sent in for the year to date 

The number which scored “A 

The percentage scoring “A” 

Thé number scoring “B” 

The percentage scoring “B”’ 

Then a calendar showing the num 

ber of Aptitude Indexes sub- 
mitted each month 

And finally, a column showing the 

average number of Aptitude In- 
dexes per contract made. 

In addition to showing this data 
for each agency, the figures are 
shown for the territory total and 
for the company total. With this 
information, the visiting officer 1s 
able to give the general agent a very 
revealing picture of his recruiting 
activities. 


Examples 


For example, I have here one ot 
the sheets for the month of August 
which was placed in the hands of the 
supervising officer early in Septem- 
ber. Let us follow the first agency 
on the list right straight through 
each of the columns. 

The #ecruiting objective to date 
was four new men. One new man 
had been added in August, bringing 
the total to two for the year to date, 
or just half of the pro rata objective. 
There was no termination of new 
men and hence the net new men to 
date remained at two. 

The number of Aptitude Indexes 
to date was 45, or about six per 
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mouth, which seems a little low tor 
an agency which was running 50% 
behind its quota. Five of these Apti- 
tude Indexes had an “A” rating, or 
a total of 11.1%. This compared 
with a company average of 23.9%, 
indicating a poor quality of pro- 
spective agents. Thirteen of the In- 
dexes had a “B” rating or a_ per- 
centage of 28.9% compared with the 
further 
evidence of poor quality of prospec- 


company average of 34.4% 


tive agents. 

The number of Aptitude Indexes 
by months shows ten tor January, 
thirteen for February, then seven, 
four, three, four, three, and one, 
showing a distinct falling off in re- 
cruiting activity. 


Poor Quality 


In the final column, it shows that 
the average number of Aptitude In- 
dexes per contract made was 224% 
compared with the company average 
of SS. Again, this indicates a 
poor quality of prospective agents. 

In visiting this agency the agency 
oficer would discuss very carefully 
with the general agent ways and 
means of improving the quality ot 
his sources of new manpower. He 
would also discuss acceleration of 
recruiting activity. 

Another agency on this’ sheet 
showed a recruiting objective for the 
vear to date of six. No new men 
added in August, but twelve for the 
year to date. Four of these had been 
terminated, leaving eight net new 
men against a pro rata quota of six. 

There had been 45 Aptitude In- 
dexes given with seven “‘A’s” and 
sixteen “B’s.”” The number of “A’s” 
was substantially below the company 
average, showing a poor quality of 
prospective agents. 


Lack of Selectivity 


Recruiting activity had been fairly 
consistent through the year, but the 
average number of Aptitude Indexes 
per contract was only 3.8% com- 
pared with the company’s 8.8%, 
proving very conclusively a lack of 
selectivity. 

Undoubtedly, the agency officer in 
visiting this agency would check into 
the general agent’s sources of pro- 
spective agents, and also would dis- 
cuss with him the necessity for rais- 
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Key Memorial in 


Baltimore was erected 
in 1911 as a tribute to 
the author of the Star 
Spangled Banner. 





Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


The Answer to Security 


St Fort McHenry, the night of September 13, 1814, 
Francis Scott Key, on a nearby ship, witnessed the defeat 
of invading British forces. Our victorious Stars and Stripes 
—America’s answer to freedom and security—gave Key 
the inspiration to write our national anthem. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company is the “‘ Answer 
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me Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. of BALTIMORE 


to Security”’ to holders of its policies. BLI now 
has more than $200,000,000 insurance in force. 








ing his standards of men placed un- 
der contract. 

Let us take just one more agency 
to show a little different picture. 
Recruiting objective to date, four. 
Number of new contracts to date, 
three. None terminated, leaving a 
net of three, or one less than the 
objective. 

Number of Aptitude Indexes 
given, twelve. Five “A’s” and five 
“B's.” This is very substantially 
better than the company average in 
both “A’s” and “B’s.” The Aptitude 
Indexes by months showed one, two, 
naught, four, two, one, one, one. 
The number of Aptitude Indexes per 


contract was four. In this agency 
the sources of prospective agents 
were excellent. There was a very 
high percentage of “A’s” and “B’s,” 
three men had been contracted—all 
of whom were still in the business 
—and about the only thing that the 
visiting officer could point out would 
be the necessity for a little bit more 
activity. 

I think that I have given enough 
examples to demonstrate that this 
supervisory tool, based largely on 
the Aptitude Index, is very useful 
to the supervising officer in getting 
into a good, sound, informed dis- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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SAL GRAZIANO 


Sal Graziano who late 

last September became a 
member of the Franklin 
New Orleans organization, 
after a number of years 
with one of the large 
industrial companies, 

is a happy man. 


He concentrates on our 
exclusives, particularly 

our Junior Insured Savings 
Plan, and our Family 
Income Plans. 


During his first month, 
he completed 19 sales— 
the easiest sales he has 
ever made, so he says. 
He no longer feels 
frustrated. 








| had a feeling 
of frustration... 


December 27, 1950 








Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice-President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to express my sincere 
appreciation to the friendly Franklin family for so definitely 
putting an end to the feeling of frustration under which I 
had been laboring for the past several years. 


For ten years I was employed by one of the large eastern 
life insurance companies in the capacity of agent and more 
recently as assistant manager. Although I always worked 
hard and was considered very successful by the criterion of 
my former company, the feeling of frustration constantly 
hovered over me; the dismal thought that my accomplish- 
ments were of a temporary nature, that nothing permanent 
and concrete was being built for the future . .. the complete 
peace of mind that normally goes hand in hand with a job 
well done was never attained. 


Now, after only two short months, my pleasant and profit- 
able association with the friendly Franklin has completely 
changed the picture ... I have begun to lay the foundation 
for the building of a secure future and permanent career as 
a life underwriter. 

For this rare opportunity, I extend my sincere thanks to 
my associate, General Agent J. Harry Rees, who introduced 
me to this fine organization, to President Becker, to the 
officers and to the entire Home Office staff. Also, I wish to 
extend my gratitude to everyone for their splendid coopera- 
tion. I am further grateful for the outstanding exclusive 
Franklin plans as well as the new Family Income contracts 
I now have to offer. Because of the amazing remuneration 
that the Company’s contract makes available to its fieldmen, 
I have great expectations of exceeding my former annual 
income in my very first Franklin year, to say nothing of the 
vast potentialities that await me in the very bright future. It 
is indeed a privilege and a pleasure to be a member of this 
progressive organization. 


Sincerely yours, 
SJG:eb Sal J. Graziano (signed) 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 
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SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $925,000,000 insurance in force 


Best’s Life News 





BN ILA IFT company 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 
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REVIEW OF 7950 


HE achievements of life in- 

surance in the mid-century 

year were notable, while 
pending problems were mainly the 
product of uncontrollable factors and 
unexpected events. 

As the year began, the national 
economy was assured of a sustained 
prosperity. A few months later the 
spectre of war brought about the 
reinstatement of priorities, alloca- 
tions and controls on many economic 
levels. The extent of the dislocations 
to follow will depend largely on de- 
velopments in international rela- 
tions. Life insurance will have to 
adjust its operations—home office 
and field—to the changing pattern. 
As war clauses and other restrictive 
underwriting rules came _ under 
study, the countereffect thereof pro- 
duced a surging volume of new 
business. The tide was still rolling 
in at the year-end. 


Record Sales 


As early as last fall the sales of 
life insurance had equalled the total 
1949 production of $23,700,000,000, 
which established the modern record. 
The final tabulation for 1950 will 
not be known for some time but the 
total volume can reasonably be esti- 
mated as approaching $30,000,000,- 
000, or an increase of more than 
$6,000,000,000 over the previous 
year. This truly is a record-break- 
ing performance by the fieldmen, and 
warm congratulations are extended 
to them. 


Reaching higher and higher, the 
total of life insurance in force had 
soared to approximately $228,000,- 
000,000 at the year-end, insuring 
about 83,000,000 policyholders. Dur- 
ing the same period the total assets 
of the companies rose to about $64,- 
000,000,000, a gain of over $4,400,- 
000,000. Disbursements to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries were about 
$4,250,000,000, the highest on rec- 
ord. It is no overstatement to say 
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CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 


Legislative Counsel 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


that all of the totals are awe-inspir- 
ing. 

Cash surrenders, lapses, and 
policy loans usually are a reflection 
of economic conditions on life in- 
surance. The termination account 
for surrenders and lapses rose by 
about 15% over the 1949 total 
which had increased by 22% over 
1948. Policy loans and premium 
also increased somewhat 


notes 





reaching about $2,400,000,000 at the 
year-end, up $162,108,000 from a 
year ago. The percentage increase 
was less than 7%. 


The Investment Picture 


The ultimate effect on the invest- 
ments of life insurance companies 
from a war-type economy, appar- 
ently indefinite in length, is the sub- 
ject of serious study. While there 
is yet no cause for concern that 
investment conditions might become 
critical, there is general belief that 
the entire investment picture will 
undergo a marked change. 





The restrictions on home mort- 
gages are expected to reduce the in- 
vestment potential in that field by 
approximately 30%. The decline in 
such account, however, may readily 
be made up by the capital require- 
ments of industrial plants and facili- 
ties, including public utilities. Much 
will depend upon the extent of the 
government’s participation in such 
financing. 

Long-term interest rates showed 
a gradual increase during the course 
of the past year. A favorable fac- 
tor was the decision of the Federal 
Reserve board last summer to in- 
crease short-term interest rates a 
fraction of a percentage point. Late 
in the year the treasury put out an 
issue of 134% 5-year notes, which 
was 44% higher than the preceding 
issue of 5-year notes last March. 


Government Bonds 


Experienced market observers 
have been watching closely the 
treasury’s plans for financing the 
tremendous defense program, while 
at the same time having to refinance 
increasing billions of maturing ob- 
ligations. All-out bond selling cam- 
paigns may be needed to maintain 
stability and confidence in the gov- 
ernment’s financial program. 

At the end of 1950 life insurance 
companies held approximately $13,- 
650,000,000 of United States bonds 
in their portfolios. The account has 
been decreasing during the post- 
war period as the companies chan- 
neled the funds into investments 
with higher yields. If the treasury 
should decide to increase the inter- 
est rate on its long-term issues, the 
life companies may increase their 
holdings of such securities. 

When the Korean conflict began 
last summer, home offices and the 
field were stirred by the prospect 
of the need of war clauses for newly 
issued policies.. The president of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Review of 1950—Continued 


the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, Hon. Ellery 
Allen of Connecticut, promptly 
named a special sub-committee of 
the life committee to study and ex- 
plore the matter of a war clause 
in the light of then existing con- 
ditions. 

The special sub-committee had 
available earlier studies of the war 
hazard by the commissioners’ or- 
ganization as well as studies made 
by the life insurance industry, all of 
which proved helpful. The sub-com- 
mittee held its first hearings early 
in August in Chicago, at which 


time industry representatives made 
known their views. The preliminary 
discussion was predicated mainly on 
the desire of the sub-committee to 
bring about a more or less uniform 
practice by the companies in con- 
sidering war clauses, although vari- 
ations in state laws were seen as 
a deterrent in this respect. The sub- 
committee at that time recommended 
approval of the so-called ‘result’ 
clause, if submitted. It also recom- 
mended further study on the merits 
of the so-called “‘status”’ clause. 
The special sub-committee held 
further hearings in New York City 
in September, at which time it 
adopted a statement of principles 
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“IS SPACE AVAILABLE 
in the Insurance Exchange Building?” 


This is usually the first question asked when,a 
leading firm or individual, engaged in insur- 
ance or allied lines, seeks a Chicago office. 
While space in this building has been limited 
for years—and still is—nevertheless, the man- 
agement is prepared to do its best to satisfy 
the requirements of executives impressed with 
the value of this key location. Inquiries invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 
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on war clauses as a part of ss fe. 
port. In summing up the jatter 
the sub-committee said: “This com- 
mittee is in no position to det«rmine 
the need for the use of war clauses 
at this time. No inference should 
be drawn from this report that the 
committee urges the use of such 
clauses. In view of the differences 
ot opinion among companies and 
commissioners, together with the 
variation of state laws, careful con- 
sideration 1s required first, as to the 
need for the use of the clause, and 
secondly, as to its language. How- 
ever, it is the sense of this com- 
mittee that in the light of all the 
circumstances and experience from 
the use of such clauses in the past, 
if such clauses are to be used, a 
‘result’ type of clause is favored.” 

On October 3, 1950, the full life 
committee of the insurance commis- 
sioners at Chicago, Ill., adopted the 
report of the special sub-committee. 

During the period of discussion 
of the problem, several companies 
adopted war clauses of the “result” 
type. The larger segment of the life 
insurance business, however, stood 
by while the issue was under dis- 
cussion. The companies generally 
modified their underwriting rules 
with respect to applicants for in- 
surance who were members of re- 
serve units, the national guard, and 
persons registered under the 1948 
Selective Service act. 

Submission of war clauses to state 
insurance departments became gen- 
eral when the Korean campaign in- 
tensified late in the year. At the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners’ meeting in Los 
Angeles in December, the life com- 
mittee re-examined its statement of 
principles on war clauses and 
adopted a broadened concept within 
the framework of which the com- 
panies may more readily draft their 
proposed clauses. 


Civilian Atomic War Mortality 


In the event of all-out hostilities 
it is conceivable that loss of life 
among civilians due to atomic bomb- 
ings of cities might be so heavy as 
to impair the financial structure of 
many companies. A program to 
safeguard the life insurance business 
from such hazard is under consider- 
ation. 
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At the annual meeting of the Life 
Insurance Association of America in 
December there was under discus- 
jon a suggestion for a reinsurance 
pool through contributions of legal 
reserve life insurance companies 
from which pool civilian death 
losses by atomic bombing would be 
paid. Also discussed was the ques- 
‘ion whether such a pool should 
cover death losses from ordinary 
bombing or any disaster to the civil- 
ian population from acts of war. 


The life committee of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ association also 
is engaged in a study of possible 
effects of atomic warfare and other 
catastrophic mortality losses among 
civilian policyholders. 


Pension Trends 


About 11,500 insured pension 
plans covering some 3,000,000 work- 
ers were in force with American 
life insurance companies. The num- 
ber of plans increased rapidly in the 
last decade. Annual retirement in- 
come to be provided under the plans 
is expected to be well in excess of 
$1,000,000,000. 

While the greater number of plans 
was on the individual policy pension 
trust basis, the average of such plans 
was only about 65 persons. This 
reflected the popularity of the indi- 
vidual policy plan among smaller 
employers. The largest number of 
workers was covered by group an- 
nuities. The average group covered 
by the group plans was 900. There 
are several other kinds of insured 
plans in addition to these major 
types of pension plans. 

Employee contributions were pro- 
vided in about 65% of pension plans 
put into effect in 1948 and 1949, 
compared with 53% of plans in ef- 
fect in the 1943-1947 period. Dur- 
ing the past year only one in:seven 
plans was non-contributory: The 
1950 ratio may possibly be taken 
as an indication of the controversy 
in recent labor: negotiations which 
persuaded employers to look with 
zteater favor-on contributory plans. 

While much progress has ‘been 
nade in recent years toward the 
establishment of actuarially sound 
pension plans, the good work needs 
to be carried on with renewed en- 
ergy. 
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Yours for the asking... 


. . « full information as to how our new 
FAMILY SECURITY PLAN provides for 
the family’s insurance needs of today and 


This modern plan, sold in one package, includes permanent 
life, temporary life, family income, and Non-Cancellable and 
Guaranteed Renewable Accident & Health insurance plus 
an annuity income to supplement Social Security benefits. 


Let us prove to you that our new Family Security Plan 
together with our popular Direct Mail Prospecting Service 
is an outstanding commission producing combination. 





Minnesota, 





| EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 


for capable, industrious insurance 
men to develop new business in 
Michigan, 

Oregon, and Washington. 


Colorado, 











spondence confidential. 


Other general agency territories available to men who 
want to build solid agencies under agency-minded Home 
Office supervision and Home Office assistance. All corre- 


| O. F. Davis, Vice President 
Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company 
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| MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


“Writing all forms ef: 
' Life—Aceident & Health—Peolie 
Hespitalization—Medical Reimbursement 
Group—Franchise 
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It was an off-year for the state 
legislatures. Interim committees, 
however, were busy laying the 
groundwork for insurance code re- 
vision, cash sickness plans, taxation 
and other important matters. The 
indications are that 1951 will be a 
particularly active legislative year 
for life insurance with at least 44 
state bodies in session. 

What appears to be a leading is- 
sue is the proposal to amend Sec- 
tion 213 of the New York insurance 
laws relating to expense limitations, 


which has been the subject of a 
thorough study by the life insurance 
industry and life underwriter as- 
sociations. Briefly, the ~ proposal 
would substitute separate limita- 
tions on- several categories of the 
business, one of which is the agency 
expense, for the over-all limitation 
of the present law. 


At the general election in No- 
vember the voters of the State of 


Washington overwhelmingly _re- 
jected a compulsory disability bene- 
: (Continued en page 58) wer 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 


‘Fountatn, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Change of Beneficiary. Supreme 


Court of Missouri Follows the 
"Substantial Compliance" Rule 


LAINTIFF and defendant were 
P mother and widow, respectively, 
of the deceased insured. Insured, 
Mr. Persons, died on June 16, 1948. 
The policy for $12,000 was issued 
to Mr. Persons in 1940 by the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company of 
America, an “old line” company. 
The insurance company, the origi- 
nal defendant, interpleaded the de- 
fendant widow of Mr. Persons in 
this suit. 

The sole issue was whether the 
insured made an effective change of 
beneficiary. The policy provided 
that the insured might at any time, 
by written notice to the company at 
its home office, change the benefici- 
ary or beneficiaries, such change 
to become effective only when a 
provision to that effect was en- 
dorsed on or attached to the policy 
by the company, whereupon all 
rights of the former beneficiary or 
beneficiaries ceased. 

The endorsement under which the 
plaintiff, mother of Mr. Persons, 
claimed was dated May 7, 1943 and 
made her the primary beneficiary. 

The policy was paid up to June 
20, 1948, the anniversary date of 
the policy. In May of 1948, the 
company’s St. Louis office, upon re- 
quest, sent an application for reduced 
paid-up insurance and a request for 
change of beneficiary form to Mr. 
Persons. On June 8, 1948, the com- 
pany’s St. Louis office received two 
signed requests: from Mr. Persons, 
both upon the forms furnished to 
him. In the change of beneficiary 
form, dated June 7, Persons re- 
quested that defendant, his wife, be 
made the primary beneficiary. This 
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is the request under which the de- 
fendant claims. 


The other form, dated June 8, 
1948, was Mr. Persons’ application 
for reduced paid-up insurance. It 
contained the recital that premiums 
on the policy had been paid to June 
20, 1948. 

On June 8, 1948 the St. Louis 
office forwarded these documents to 
the company’s home office. On 
June 10, 1948 they were received 
in the home office, along with letter 
requesting dividend payment on the 
policy. On June 18, two days after 
Mr. Persons’ death, and prior to re- 
ceipt of notice thereof, the home 
office endorsed the change of bene- 
ficiary upon the policy and attached 
riders making effective, as of June 
20, 1948, the change to reduced 
paid-up insurance. 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


On receiving notice of Persons’ 
death the company voided the re- 
duced paid-up insurance rider, but 
not the change of beneficiary. The 
home office returned the policy to 
its St. Louis office, which delivered 
it to the plaintiff. 

The trial court on these facts 
found for the defendant, Persons’ 
widow, holding the change of bene- 
ficiary was effective even though 
death occurred before the insurance 
company had endorsed the change 
of beneficiary on the policy. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
the trial court’s decision, and the 
Missour: Supreme Court in affirm- 
ing the decisions below held: 

1. That regardless of the type 
of insurance company issuing the 
policy, whether it be an “old line” 
company or fraternal benefit as- 
sociation, and this even though the 
court recognized that in other 
jurisdictions the strict compliance 
rule was followed with respect to 
“old line” insurance companies, 
the substantial compliance rule is 
the applicable rule in Missouri, 
and the distinction between types 
of insurance companies would not 
be made in this instance; that a 
substantial compliance by the in- 
surer with the conditions in the 
policy respecting a change of bene- 
ficiary is sufficient; that where, 
as in Missouri, the substantial 
compliance rule prevails and the 
insured has done all within his 
power to exercise his right to 
change the beneficiary, the change 
itself is effective before his death; 
that any act of the insurer there- 
after becomes a mere formality and 
its so-called “waiver” is not one 
of consent to the change but 
waiver of the method of recording 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Legal Spotlight—trom page 1|8 


notice of the change upon the 
policy and upon the insurer’s 
books and records. 


This court further stated that even 
though the two documents involved 
(request for change of beneficiary 
and application for reduced paid-up 
insurance) came in to the home 
office together, each instrument was 
to be considered separately, and as 
no mention was made in the change 
of beneficiary form as to when the 
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QUALITY Company 
The Highest Rating . . Mutual = 
Over Half Century Experience — 

= Over $320,000,000 Insurance — 

~~ Over $110,000,000 Assets — 

— ~ Over $ 9,000,000 Surplus 

Full Level Premium Basis 

Sub Standard Underwriting 

Direct H. 0. Prem. Collection 
— Very Low Net Cost 


QUALITY Compensation 
Highest for Life Underwriters 


Outstanding for General Agents 
Commissions well vested 
Liberal Retirement Pensions 





QUALITY S)aining 
Home Oftice Group Training... 
For the New Life Underwriter. 

For the New General Agent... 


Refreshers for Career Men = 
Re-Training for General:Agents 


QUALITY Seritory 


Very often possible ... : 
For the Ambitious Man = 
Who wants to build wae 
—~ A Quality General Agency 
With very few quality men 
Right in his own Territory 
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change was to take effect, the change 
ot beneficiary became effective when 
the insured delivered his policy and 
the request for the change to the St. 
Louis office—he had then done all 
within his power to do. Margaret 
Persons vs. Prudential Insurance 
Company of America and Elisabeth 
Persons. Missouri Supreme Court, 
November 13, 1950. No. 41976. 14 
C.C.H. Life Cases 642. 
Counsel: Not listed. 


Life Policy Held Voidable for Failure 
of Insured to Disclose Medical History 
as Required by New York Statute 


Plaintiff is the beneficiary of two 
policies of industrial life insurance 
issued on the life of her deceased 
mother by John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in Feb- 
ruary of 1947. The policies contained 
the so-called standard statutory 
clause enacted by the Legislature in 
1939 and incorporated in Section 
163, subdivision 3(b) of the Insur- 
ance Laws of the State of New York. 
Said clause reads as follows: 

‘Policy when void. Subject to 
the provision entitled incontesta- 
bility,—if within two years prior 
to the date of issue of this policy, 
the insured has received institu- 
tional, hospital, medical or surgical 
treatment or attention and the 
insured or any claimant under the 
policy fails to show that the condi- 
tion occasioning such treatment or 
attention was not of a serious 
nature or was not material to the 
risk, this policy shall be voidable 
by the company either before or 
after any claim unless reference 
to each such rejection, institu- 
tional, hospital, medical, or sur- 
gical treatment or attention is 
endorsed on this policy by the 
company, provided, however, that 
this policy shall not be voidable 
because of the absence of endorse- 
ment referring to any information 
which was disclosed in a written 
application for this policy.” 

In the trial court it was established 
that there were no endorsements on 
the policies concerning previous ill- 
ness of the insured and, concededly, 
the insured was seriously ill and had 
heen treated at a hospital for a 
serious ailment within the period of 
two years prior to the issuance of 
the policies. There were no written 


applications attached to the policies 
It was found, however, by special 
jury verdict, which the trial cour 
found to be amply supported by the 
evidence, that the agent of the jp. 
surer had been fully informed ang 
knew that the insured was seriously 
ill and had been treated in hospitals 
for serious ailments within two years 
prior to issuance ot the policies. 


The trial court held that, notwith. 
standing the special verdict, the 
insurance company could void the 
policy and return the premiums paid. 
This opinion was based on the fact 
that the plaintiff in no way showed 
any compliance with the dictates oj 
the statutory clause in the policy, 

The Appellate Court reversed and 
the Supreme Court, affirming the 
decision of the Appellate Court, held 
that the statutory clause did not 
overrule or replace the law laid 
down in Bible v. John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
N. Y. 458) to the effect that knowl- 
edge on the part of the insurer’s 
agent would be sufficient to stop the 
defendant insurer from voiding the 
policies. The Appellate Court added 
that this decision does not purport 
to deal with cases of fraud and col- 
lusion between an insured or his 
beneficiary and the agent of the 
insurer. Dore v. John Hancock 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., N. Y. Supreme 
Court; Appellate Div. First Dept. 
No. 3797. October 31, 1950. 14 
CCH Life Cases 650. 

Counsel: George W. Riley, Ocland 
& Kuhn, for Plaintiff. 
Alfred L. Weiss for Re- 
spondent. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


(256 


INCE publication of the January 
G iccuc the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Central 
Life (1ll.) in Washington; Con- 
federation Life Assurance (Can.) in 
Pennsylvania; Crown Life (Can.) 
in Mississippi; Government Person- 
nel. (Texas) in Washington; Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia in 
Tennessee ; Manhattan Life (N. Y.) 
in Pennsylvania; Massachusetts 
Mutual in Quebec; National Life of 
Vermont in Mississippi; Pierce /n- 
surance Company (Calif.) in Illi- 
nois; Republic National (Texas) in 
Arizona and Louisiana; 
Life (Texas) in Pennsylvania. 
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BOUT six years ago, on 

August 11, 1944 to be exact, 

The Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents adopted a new 
Constitution. By that action, it 
changed its name to the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. But it 
changed much more than that. The 
whole character of the organization 
underwent a revision. This did not 
take place immediately but the trend 
soon became apparent. After six 
years, the evolution is quite obvious 
to those who will stop to look. 

The physical alteration of the of- 
fices of the Association is perhaps 
the most obvious evidence of change. 
In 1944, the 57 members of the staff 
were quartered in about 12,000 
square feet of conglomerate space on 
the 9th floor of 165 Broadway. Not 
only was the space too small but it 
was of such shape that anything like 
a functional layout was out of the 
question. \ number of private offices 
were in use no bigger than good- 
sized coat closets. Four desks “back 
to back”’ were cramped in_ other 
rooms none too spacious tor a single 
occupant. 


New Quarters 


Today, the staff of the Associa- 
tion, numbering over 100, is comfort- 
ably quartered in the new and mod- 
ern building at 488 Madison Avenue. 
It occupies about 28,000 square feet 
of space, 4,000 of which it shares 
with the Institute of Life Insurance 
in the form of common meeting 
rooms and an employees’ lunchroom. 
Some 12,000 more square feet are 
under sublease for varying terms to 
permit reacquisition 1f and when ex- 
pansion demands. The new building 
is easily accessible to the uptown 
hotels and railroad terminals, much 
to the convenience of our out-of- 
town visitors. 

Six years ago, the Manager’s of- 
fice, rightly enough, was quite a re- 
spectable place. It had to be for it 
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B. E. SHEPHERD, Manager 


was not only used by the Manager 
for his day-to-day duties but, on 
about ten occasions annually, it was 
used alternately for meetings of the 
executive Committee and of the full 
Association. It could comfortably 
seat about 25 people, schoolroom 
This proved to be quite 
adequate. In those days, we were 
honored by few visitors. Members 
of the Executive Committee or their 
proxies came when duty called and 
a few stalwarts not on the Executive 
Committee came for the Association 
meetings. 


fashion. 
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Association life was comparatively 
simple then. Watching the legisla- 
tion throughout the country took up 
a large part of the time. Test litiga- 
tion was important then, as now. 
Our various services included an As- 
sociation bulletin by which member 
companies were kept informed of all 
developments of general interest. 
From about the first of September 
until early in December, a major 
effort was made to get together all 
the material needed for the twelve 
or more addresses which constituted 
the programs for our annual meet- 
ings. 

All these functions were per- 
formed with a minimum of red tape. 
The Manager was responsible for all 
decisions, except those of highest 


policy. If he needed help on impor- 
tant matters he could, and frequently 
did, call on the Executive Commit- 
tee. Meetings usually were not nec- 
essary but polls of the Committee by 


telephone were rather frequently 
made. This procedure worked 
smoothly for several reasons. The 
activities of the Association followed 
a well charted course. The Execu- 
tive Committee was an experienced 
group. Traditionally, its members 
held a hfe tenure which, by prece- 
dent, even passed to successors in 
office in the same company. Few 
committees were needed and those 
that were, were appointed on an “‘ad 
hoc” basis by the Manager. So far 
as most of the membership was 
concerned, the Association carried 
on its appointed tasks in efficient 
obscurity. 


Two Developments 


That proved to be an unhealthy 
situation. Two developments served 
to focus attention on it. First, the 
Association was threatened with a 
law-suit. Since it was a voluntary 
association whose members were the 
presidents and vice-presidents of the 
contributing companies, the threat 
fell on them. That came as quite a 
shock to these members, some of 
whom had not realized that they bore 
any legal responsibility. Second, the 
possibility of a merger with the 
American Life Convention began to 
gain support. Questions were being 
asked why two organizations were 
doing the same kind of work for a 
substantially overlapping member- 
ship. These things, and perhaps 
others, caused those who contributed 
to the $400,000 budget to inquire 
precisely what the Association was 
doing and by what procedures. 

These inquiries led to the change 
in the Constitution and to a complete 
change in the character of the or- 
ganization. 

{Continued on the next page) 








LIAA Today—Continued 


The Manager’s office is still a very 
respectable place, as those of you 
who have visited us can attest. It is 
not large enough, however, to ac- 
commodate Association meetings or 
meetings of its Board of Directors, 
or even of most of its committees, 
and the schoolroom style of seating 
is out of tune with the spirit of the 
organization. 

Today, the Association is run un- 
der the direction of its Board and its 
various committees. The President, 


elected annually, serves as Chairman 
of the Board. He must be an officer 
of a member company. The new 
Constitution requires a reasonable 
amount of rotation for the fifteen 
Board members. Since the first 
Board was elected in 1944, 34 indi- 
viduals, representing 32 member 
companies have served, usually for 
the full three-year term. While not 
required by the Constitution, the 
practice of rotation has also been fol- 
lowed in the case of committee mem- 
berships, although perhaps not with 
the regularity that might be desired. 
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lts Name 
Indicates 


In adopting the great name of Abraham 
Lincoln, this company assumed the respon- 
sibility of measuring up to that name in char- 
acter, integrity, and thoughtful, human service 
—in its relations with its representatives as 


well as with the public. 


LNL is geared to help its field men. 


az The 
me LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Character 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 








Since all policy decisions are made 
either by the Board or by some prop. 
erly authorized committee, a large 
number of committees have been 
found necessary to conduct the As. 
sociation’s work. During the past 
year 13 Joint Committees and 17 
Association Committees, as well as 
innumerable subcommittees, 
tioned for the Association. These 
committees are responsible either di- 
rectly to the Board or to the loint 
Legislative Committee, which has 
been charged by the Constitution 
and an appropriate Board resolution 
for broad authority in the general 
areas of legislation and litigation. 


tune- 


This operational organization has 
had one very important effect. | 
has distributed among many officers 
of most member companies an im- 
portant share in the work of the 
Association. With this sharing of 
the responsibility has come a keener 
realization of the possibility of using 
the Association for more and more 
purposes in the interest of its mem- 
bers. While no precise qualitative 
measure of this increased activity is 
possible, 1t seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that a considerable part of the 
expansion of the Association’s func- 
tions may be attributed to this in- 
creased awareness of its potentiali- 
ties. 


Added Responsibilities 


The most obvious evidence of this 
expansion may be seen from the as- 
sumption of responsibilities in areas 
which formerly were of no concern 
to the Association. Some of these 
might be cited. 

At the end of 1944, our Invest- 
ment Research activity was just get- 
ting under way. Plans were being 
laid under the direction of a capable 
and enthusiastic committee and a 
staff was being recruited. Our in- 
vestment research is now firmly 
established. The study on capital 
accumulation, conducted by Dr. 
Raymond Goldsmith, will be ready 
for publication during the coming 
year. The complementary study of 
future demand for capital is now get- 
ting started under the guidance of 
l’rofessor Kuznets. A report by Dr. 
O'Leary on these and other projects 
being carried on under the direction 
of our Investment Research Com- 
mittee will shortly be available. It 
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is pertinent to observe also that, to 
an increasing extent, the energies of 
our Investment Research staff are 
being devoted to matters of general 
economic importance not strictly re- 
search. As an illustration, I need 
only mention the work that was done 
in assisting in the preparation of the 
recent Federal Credit Control Regu- 
lations. 


Anti-Trust Decision 


By 1945 a Cash Sickness Law had 
put in its appearance in Rhode 
Island and California was shortly to 
enact one of a different type. The 
Association was being asked to ex- 
pand its Group Insurance responsi- 
bilities to cover that new field. Such 
laws have since been passed in New 
Jersey and New York and are be- 
ing considered in several more states. 

In June, 1944, the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association case was 
decided, with its far-reaching conse- 
quences on the regulatory phases of 
our business. Anti-trust questions, 
previously obscured, became vitally 
important overnight. As a conse- 
quence, and in response to a mount- 
ing demand, the Association secured 
the services, in mid-1949, of an ex- 
pert in anti-trust law. He has been 
busily engaged since in resolving the 
accumulation of questions developed 
since the South-Eastern decision, 
which had become too ponderous for 
those not specialized in anti-trust 
law. In addition, currently evolv- 
ing questions demand a considerable 
amount of his time. 

In 1947, it became apparent that 
there was need for much cultivation 
of the relations between the life in- 
surance business and the hospitals 
and the medical profession. Blue 
Cross plans for hospital insurance 
had become firmly established in 
many parts of the country and Blue 
Shield plans for medical and sur- 
gical coverage were developing. The 
lite insurance business appeared to 
be running a poor second to these 
voluntary plans in public esteem. 
Asa result and after careful study by 
a special committee, the Association 
was authorized by the Board to em- 
ploy an officer to devote his full 
time to improving the relations with 
the hospitals and the medical pro- 
fession. This work has been in prog- 
ress since April, 1948. Under the 
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Practical Programming Pays 


Great improvements in the technique of programming life 
insurance estates have been made in recent years. Utilizing 
the most advanced thinking on this subject the Reliance has 
developed a practical method of programming that puts the 
emphasis on selling rather than tedious detail work. 

The new Reliance Programmed Protection Service is a 
well organized procedure that places the agent’s contacts 
with clients on a professional basis. Neither time nor ex- 
pense has been spared in the preparation of this Service. 
It includes complete training material, an impressive de- 
monstration kit and supplies of high grade presentation 


Hundreds of Reliance representatives report that with 
this new Service their sales per interviews have increased 
| and the average policy sold has more than doubled in amount. 
| Yes, this modern merchandising idea is paying off for 
Reliance salesmen. The Company will be glad to furnish 
you information about its programming service. 


y RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 











Operating in 25 states. Writes 
all modern forms of life in- 
surance including par and non 
par. Also accident and sick- 
mess insurance. 





auspices of the Health Insurance 
Council, hospital admission plans 
have been established in a number of 
centers and good progress has been 
made in working with the doctors on 
prepayment plans. The _ recently 
authorized addition to our staff 
should materially assist us in doing 
a better job. 

Only a year ago, when the threat 
of a national scheme of health insur- 
ance mounted, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association foresaw the 


need for more intensive research if 
the life insurance business were to 
be in a position to answer some of 
the charges that were being made by 
the proponents of this form of 
statism. Since July of this year, a 
new member of our staff has been 
devoting his entire time to this work 
and the allied field of Social Secu- 
rity. 

A year ago, in view of the much 
greater importance occupied by the 
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Lots of Sales! 


Why not? He has 22 Life, Accident, 


Health and Hospital Policies which 
can be “tailored” to fit almost any 
man, woman and child, whether a 


standard or sub-standard risk. 
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NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 





RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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kederal Government than in former 
years, it was decided to open a 
Washington office and intensify our 
efforts to keep abreast of the Wash- 
ington situation. The Washington 
office has been in operation since 
July, 1950 under the direction of 
Mr. Thore, who, as_ planned, is 
spending a major portion of his time 
there. In carrying out the Washing- 
ton assignment, Mr. Thoré is co- 
operating closely with Mr. Hogg for 
the American Life Convention. This 
is facilitated by the juxtaposition of 
their offices. A much more extensive 
effort is now being made to follow 
the Washington developments and 
to head off difficulties in their in- 
cipient stages. The work that has 
been done on Federal income taxes, 
Social Security, the Congressional 
inquiries by the Celler and 
©’ Mahoney Committees into concen- 
tration of economic power, and the 
proposal to extend the SEC Act to 
cover certain phases of the life in- 
surance business, are ample evidence 
of the soundness of last year’s de- 
cision to cultivate more thoroughly 
the Washington scene. 


Familiar Fields 


This recitation of some of the 
newer activities of the Association 
should not be taken to mean that we 
are any less active in the more 
familiar fields. On the contrary, a 
considerable amount of effort is now 
being devoted to Group Insurance 
problems, Social Security legisla- 
tion, and the large volume of detail 
work incident to insurance code re- 
visions. 

While the major decisions under- 
lying the Association’s work are the 
responsibility of its Board and its 
various commttees, this method of 
operation has not lessened the need 
for an adequate and _ well-trained 
staff. The fact is that more staff 
work is necessary under the com- 
mittee method of operation than un 
der the more concentrated system 
in use before reorganization. The 
task of assisting the committees with: 
their work, doing the necessary re 
search and the general secretarial! 
work incident to committees’ actions 
and carrying out the operations 
agreed upon requires a major part 
of the time of the Association’s staff. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Y NO stretch of the imagina 

tion can the Rundown Apart- 

ments be considered among the 
best: on the other hand, there are 
some in the city, though not many, 
with fewer conveniences and more 
disadvantages. To the casual pass- 
erby it is merely a square, four- 
story brick building, discolored by 
the accumulated dust and soot of 
some 40 years. To the policeman 
on the beat it is a building in the 
neighborhood of which he all too fre- 
quently has to chase innumerable 
kids out of the busy street, now and 
then placate a noisy family squabble 
and very occasionally quiet a drunk. 
To the mailman on the route it is 
20 mailboxes in each of two rather 
dark entrance ways, where he de- 
posits the assorted bills, letters, post- 
cards and magazines of some 40 
fanulies with names ranging trom 
Aarons to something that might be 
/Zwomaskiewicz. 


Home 


ut to those 40 families the build- 
ing is Home—not fancy, luxurious 
or even too clean, but still, Home. 
And in that home of those 40 families 
vour Reporter learned a good deal 
about people. He learned, for in- 
stance, that the excessive use ot 
profanity in many cases does not at 
all indicate profanity of the soul— 
it 1s the result of a natural desire 
to use emphatic language without 
a working knowledge of strong, non- 
protane phrases. He discovered that 
“machine-shop hands”’ are far from 
being infallible indicators of financial 
unintelligence and economic illiter- 
acy. He noticed that nowadays 
threadbare carpets and out-of-date 
iurniture should not be taken for 
granted as good signs of low in- 
come and inability to accumulate 
substantial savings. But most im- 
portant of all, he was deeply im- 
pressed with the fact that a friendly 
approach is almost never met with 
a rebuff, even in such rather tough 
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| Industrial 


FACTS OF LIF 


surroundings as he sometimes en- 
countered in the Rundown Apart- 
nents. 

During the spring months of 1950, 
every family that lived in that apart- 
ment building was visited, and the 
head of each household was asked 
about the life insurance owned by 
the members of that family and his 
opinions of life insurance in general. 
As in the other three surveys, 
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emphasis was given at the beginning 
of each interview to the fact that the 
Keporter was not a salesman, no 
selling could or would be attempted 
and no salesman would follow-up the 
visit. A story of each of the 40 
interviews is impossible because of 
space requirements, so again this 
report must be limited to the visits 
of some importance to the summary 
of facts and opinions gathered. 


Case Histories 


For reasons obvious to those who 
have had experience in similar sur- 
roundings the forms of expression 
used by some of the individuals have 
been modified in the following para- 

T 
graphs. Nevertheless, the Reporter 


DAVE BEHLING 
Agency Assistant, 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


has done his best to write an honest 
story. The opinions given, he 
hastens to add, in many cases are not 
his. But they are those, without 
equivocation, bias or colored drama, 
of the 40 families each of whose 
address might well be written: 
THE RUNDOWN APARTMENTS 
Industrial Center 
Midwest, U.S.A. 


* * * 


There was a small tricycle stand- 
ing in the hallway outside of Apart- 
ment #1. Inside, I could hear a 
radio—obviously someone was in. 
Maybe it was because this was my 
first visit on this assignment, but 
hesitating before the closed door | 
had the hope that somehow the door- 
bell would ring of its own accord. 
At least my will power to push that 
button was awfully weak. Neverthe- 
less, the job was done, and a girl of 
six or seven soon appeared. ‘Oh, 
Pa, there’s a man here,” she called. 

Pa was short, square and stocky— 
the sort of individual who gives the 
impression of being not small, but 
an abbreviated big man. He had on 
a neat, well-pressed gray suit, but to 
one trained to observe, a little fray- 
ing around the cuffs would have been 
noticed. 

“Life insurance? What a hell of 
a time to come around. Me and my 
wife are going out as soon as she 
gets her face on—I can't talk to you 
now. Besides, I don’t need none— 
got a couple of policies on me now. 

‘What do I think about life insur- 
ance? Well, it’s good if you got the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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dough to keep up the payments. But, 
if you don't, it ain’t good. I know, 
because I got stuck back when times 
was tough. Sure, I bought some 
more, but just enough so I’m pretty 
sure I can hang on to it. What 
companies? With the 
Life and here at home with the 





P———.. Got a couple of small ones 
on the kids, too. 
“Hell, I don’t know anything 


about the companies. If they’re big 
they gotta be good or they wouldn't 
be big. Just like General Motors, 


or Chrysler or Ford. You get what 


you pay for. The Northwestern 
Mutual? I don’t know anything 
about it. No one ever told me 
nothing about it. 


“There's the wife coming out. 
We gotta go; late now. But stop 
in some other night and I’ll pour 
you a beer.” 


Young and Hopeful 


Apartment #5 was occupied by 
the Jack B’s—the sort of young 
couple it is nice to meet. They were 
in the early twenties, had been 
married perhaps a half year and 
were, to even such unsophisticated 
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TRAILBLAZERS 


“With Accident and Sickness added, it will take still another genera- 
tion to call on the millions who came here to settle. We're building and 
growing so fast, there’s no telling how far we will go. 

“My faith in the West's future is the greatest heritage | can leave to 
my children. And my contract with Capitol Life makes their security 


To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers now residing 
in the western states, our agency expansion program offers opportunities 


so unusual, no ambitious man can afford to overlook them. 


Write us for complete details 


Ghe CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


“Yes sir... these kids of 
mine are tomorrow’s trail- 
blazers. In the 15 years I’ve 
been selling Life Insurance 
for Capitol Life here in the 
West, | figure I’ve barely 


scratched the surface. 


THOMAS F. DALY Il 


Director of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE, DENVER 
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eyes as your reporter's, not far from 
becoming parents. The apartment 
was neat and clean—but rather 
sparsely furnished, with only half 
the floor space covered with carpets 
and an enameled kitchen table and 
two chairs in the middle of the 
small dining room. However, the 
davenport and the matching chair 
on which I sat were new and in good 
taste. 


Regarding life insurance Jack said, 
“Life insurance? Sure, it’s o.k., but 
what do I pay for it with? Guys 
from the P and the M- 
have been around, and they’re good 
guys, too, but until I can make more 
dough, it just ain’t on the cards. A 
little over two hundred bucks a 
month don't go far, not with what we 
gotta buy. What do you say, kid?” 
looking at his young wife. 

“Oh, we need so many things, 
and in August . . . And didn’t you 
tell me something about life insur- 
ance we've got from the Govern- 
ment, now that you've got a regular 
job?” 

“Sure, and it don't cost hardly 
anything. You know, Mr. Behling, 
now that you ask me what I think 
about life insurance companies, it 
makes me think. Why does it cost 
so much more? Maybe because it’s 
for men with dough, and not just 
little guys like me. I guess the com- 
panies are all right—at least I don't 
know that they ain’t—but what good 
do they do me, who can’t afford to 
use them, except for a quarter a 
week policy that Alice pays for and 
that don’t amount to nothing.” 

“It’s kind of tough now, but I'll 
get there.”” And turning to his wife 
again, Jack said, “We're young, we 
got a lotta time. Just keep your 
pants on, kid, and we'll get there.” 





A Captious Critic 


Evidently the doorbell was out of 
order in Apartment #19. At least 
no bell could be heard ringing when 
the buzzer was pushed. However, 
several sharp knocks brought results. 
Suddenly the door jerked open and 
I was greeted with “What the hell 
do you want?” The man who so 
greeted me was of medium height, 
approximately middle-aged, had a 
pronouncedly thin face and an upper 
incisor tooth missing. His appear- 
ance was not much more inviting 
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to an interview than was his saluta- 
tion ! 

Consequently, to be quite frank, 
| was just as happy that no invita- 
tion to enter was given, and the 
following one-sided conversation 
took place at the doorway: 

“Life insurance? What do I look 
like, a G D sucker? Hell, 
yes, I'll tell you what I think. Listen, 
life insurance is just sucker bait tor 
guys like me by the big shots. You 
pay in a lot of dough and when you 
can’t pay no more you don't get 
hardly nothing back. And, if you do 
get something back, it won't buy 
much now, anyhow. 

“What if I die? Hell, my wife’s 
working now, and we haven't got no 
kids, 

“Listen. The outfit I work for (he 
was listed in the city directory as a 
grinder for a small manufacturing 
concern) has some kind of an ar- 
rangement with a life insurance com- 
pany so that the big shots can quit 
and get a lot of dough. But, when 
we wanted only a hundred bucks a 
month pension they squawk to beat 
hell. If they can get it why shouldn't 
we? 

“Lemme tell you some more bunk 
for your magazine—that taxes are 
so high that nobody can’t make 
money. Well, there are a hell of a 
lot of new Cadillacs and Lincolns 
and big, new houses going up that 
we see. Big shots and doctors and 
guys like that seem to be doing o.k. 
Maybe that’s why they say they can't 
give us nothing. 

“Save money for when I’m too old 
to work, or for another depression ? 
Nuts. Let the guys who are making 
all the dough now pay the bills then. 
life insurance is for suckers—and | 
ain't one.” 








No Sale 


It was a damp, foggy evening as I 
drove out to the other part of town 
for several more visits. Probably 
because it was “25 Cents Family 
Night” according to the lights on 
the marquee at the neighborhood 
movie, the curb was lined with cars 
and the first parking space was 
several blocks away. A man in not 
too good condition weaved out of 
the corner tavern as I walked past. 
He asked me for a match. His breath 
was as damp as the fog and mist. 
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The soundness, integrity and strength that has 


brought The Berkshire to its 100th Year will con- 
tinue to guide us in developing better and better 
plans for assisting our policyholders in accomplish- 
ing their important purposes through insurance. 
in addition to the complete line of modern LIFE 


policies The Berkshire now offers very attractive 
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LIFE, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENT & HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION 


The clinging odor of frying food 
was very pronounced in the hallway 
of the apartment building as I rang 
the bell of Number 17. It was 
answered by a grey haired woman in 
the indeterminate sixties. She was 
clad in a cotton house dress, grey 
lisle hose and _ carpet _ slippers. 
Around her shoulders was thrown a 
small knitted shawl. “Och, the 
reporter,” she said with a slow smile. 
“The janitor told me. Och, but my 
man is out. Yes, you can come in, 





but I don’t know nothing about life 
insurance.” 

Mrs. M was German, a friendly 
soul and, perhaps, a little lonely too. 
Splicing together her broken English 
with my very broken German, here 
is what I learned. The M’s had come 
to this country about 30 years ago. 
They had three children, two boys 
and a girl, but all married, and 
“moved away.” Her husband was 
“a good man,” a carpenter, but now 
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a little crippled with rheumatism so 
he couldn’t work “regular.” Tonight 
he was out “for the schafskopf.”’ 


But to come to the point of the 
visit, although they maintained 
several small industrial policies, 
Mrs. M knew practically nothing 
about life insurance or life insurance 
companies. They saved money 
“regular” in a local building and 
loan, were evidently covered under 
Social Security, but to Mrs. M, at 
least, it was a total mystery. Her 
two great worries were these: (1) 
another depression, and (2) “when 
Otto couldn’t work no more.” 


Unmoved 


Perhaps a good salesman would 
have made a better impression, but a 
brief description of the purpose of 
life insurance companies and of 
ordinary life insurance, in particular, 
left Mrs. M singularly unmoved. 
She merely closed the interview 
with this statement. “Och, ya, for 


some people, yes. But we like build- 
ing and loan.” 

From a life insurance man’s view- 
point one of the most interesting 
families living in the apartment 
building is the K’s. They are Polish ; 
that was apparent from the fourteen 
letter name ending in “ski.” They 
are a family of five; the parents, in 
their forties, two sons of 23 and 19 
and a 21 year old daughter. And 
every member of the family, includ- 
ing the mother, is working. 

To be sure, none of the jobs this 
family holds are of what might be 
termed higher grade—they ranged 
from machine operator (father) to 
assembler (the daughter). Never- 
theless, with an average weekly pay 
check of, perhaps, $60 per week per 
individual, the total monthly take- 
home pay of the K family is very 
close to $1,000. 

The evening I called, the K par- 
ents and their daughter, Rose, were 
home. At first the visit was viewed 
with a rather sullen suspicion, so 
talk was extremely difficult. After 
a mention of the fact that at least 
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Put Indianapolis Life on the 
value scales and point by point: 
you will discover, too, why 
Indianapolis Life carries the 
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and policyholders alike. 
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half of the other families in the buil: 
ing had also been “interviewed,” 
with specific mention of some of 
them by name, things went a little 
smoother. Or, then again, it may 
have been due to the several quick 
visits the man of the house mac 
to the kitchen for the apparent 
purpose of fortifying himself. At 
any rate my host finally did consent 
to sav a few words about life insur- 
ance and lite insurance companies 


No Ordinary 


The K family, I learned, do own 
some life insurance—each of the 
children are still covered under 
weekly pay industrial policies and 
the father and oldest son are in- 
cluded in a group contract at the 
manufacturing plant where they both 
work. Ordinary life insurance just 
didn't enter the picture at all. As a 
matter of fact, the K’s view their 
life insurance as what might be 
termed burial funds-—that, and 
nothing more. 

The K's knowledge ot lite msur- 
ance companies is equally vague. 
Their industrial company they knew 
the name of, but that was all, 
although they spoke highly of the 
agent. In fact, to them the agent 
was the company. 

A specife mention of the five 
largest ordinary companies, includ- 
ing The Northwestern, met with 
absolutely no response. This may 
have been due, of course, to the 
rather painful fact that [ wasn't able 
to speak the language, both literally 
and figuratively, of the K’s. 

Perhaps, too, that was the reason 
the K’s were so noncommittal about 
their methods of saving money. 
There were plenty of indications that 
they are a thrifty family, and yet, all 
they would say was this, “We save” 

-but how or how much remained 
an unfathomable secret. Neverthe- 
less, I left the K’s with the impres- 
sion that somehow a good life in- 
surance agent might write some 
business. Probably endowment poli- 
cies, because the accumulation of 
money is of primary interest, and not 
policies of too small an amount, 
either. After all, there still are not 
many families with a monthly net 
income of $1,000—much of which 1s 
saveable. Pipe dreams, perhaps, but 
still 
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JOHN T. WOLF 
Los Angeles Agency, 


HN 


National Life of Vermont 


IXI.L.LNG life insurance is the 
worst job in the world. Help- 
k_ Jing a man work out his prob- 
lems and providing the answer to 





his tamily’s security and his own 
ultimate retirement, on the other 
hand, is the finest job in the world. 


Basic Difference 


| beheve the basic difference that 
exists between the case where you 
are trying to sell a man life insurance 
and the case where you are helping 
the man work out his problems fre- 
quently is a difference in the two 
men as prospects. I find that | many 
times am not a good enough sales- 
man to sell a man on the idea of 
a life insurance policy, particularly 
if he has resisted purchasing life 
insurance for the greater part of his 
life. | believe the difference between 
these two types of prospects is the 
key to why men stay in the business 
or fail. If they must sell life insur- 
ance as a product in itself, they find 
it a difficult job to do and usually 
quit. If they are, on the other hand, 
able to answer people’s problems for 
them, and be a counselor and ad- 
visor to them, they stay in the busi- 
ness and are very happy with their 
work. Thus, if we would accept that 
the difference in these two types of 
selling is principally one of having 
the right prospect, it would seem 
that prospecting could make or break 
a man in the life insurance business. 
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You have all had the experience of 
calling on a man that had to have a 
very liberal and complete education 
about life insurance. He insisted on 
having all of the policies written 
explained in all respects before you 
could even start a basic sales ap- 
proach. To me this man is not a 
vood prospect. He should be elimi- 
nated. In reading about the pro- 
cedures of all your top producers one 
of the things that you will quickly 
find is that they discard prospects 
right and left. That, to me, has been 
one of my major problems in the 
life insurance business. Having to 
place too great an emphasis on the 
importance of my too few prospects. 
Not feeling that I could discard a 
man as quickly as I found I had to 
sell him life insurance—that Il 
couldn't answer his problems. Thus, 
the ideas that I would like to bring 
you today center around prospects, 
because I believe that is the basic 
problem for most life insurance men. 

| would like to talk to you for just 
a few minutes about diametrically 
opposed procedures regarding pros- 
pects. The first is how to get rid of 
prospects. The second, how to get 
them. Getting rid of a prospect, | 
believe, is almost of equal value to 
finding one. I have had the experi- 
ence many times of spending a great 
deal of money in time, and actually 
in cash investments in material and 
secretarial help, etc., on a man that I 
should have said good bye to 10 min- 





utes after we started to talk. One 
of the hardest things | find to do, 
even today, is to constantly be put- 
ting the man to the test as to whether 
or not he is going to be my client, 1f 
| show him the answer to his prob- 
lem. I have learned that it is im- 
portant in letters and other memo- 
randa that right from the beginning 
you should begin to build a philoso- 
phy in the man’s mind that “Mr. 
Jones, the only obligation that you 
have for the work that I am doing 
for you is that if | provide an answer 
to your problem that you find very 
desirable and insurance will provide 
this answer, you will allow me to 
represent you in securing this insur- 
ance.” We make a mistake to de- 
velop the idea in the man’s mind 
that he is not obligated. 


Obligations 


If you will figure out the value of 
an hour of your time I believe you 
will be amazed. Most of us do not 
work too many hours a day. That is, 
actual hours in front of the prospect. 
[ believe you would find it to be 
somewhere between $5 to $10 an 
hour. As you stop and think of all the 
many people that you deal with, 
people that supply you with goods 
and information and_ professional 
services, I do not believe you could 
think of a single man worth $5 to 
$10 an hour that will give of his 
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Prospecting Ideas—Continued 


time to you and hope that you will 
some day do business with him. 
Certainly he will not insist there is 
no obligation. You will find as you 
reflect on this a moment that the 
average man you are dealing with 
wants payment in advance, or he 
wants you to make arrangements 
with the business manager before 
you take the merchandise out of the 
store. Or he expects you to pay 
as you go, or sign a contract. We 
do none of these things and yet we 
frequently have considerably more of 
our money invested in the man than 
any of the men that operate on the 
principle I have just described. Your 
time per hour is so valuable you 
cannot afford to continue to spend 
it on a man as soon as you learn by 
some action or sign that he is not an 
A-1 prospect. 


Increase Earnings 


I should like to suggest that one 
way you can find an effective way of 
increasing your earnings is by get- 
ting rid of poor prospects as quickly 
and promptly as is indicated. Now 
if you get rid of prospects, you find 
that you must replace them. As a 
matter of fact, you have to have a 
prospect before you can get rid of 
him. And this, I think, is the big job 
for all of us. Too many times we 
are just talking to a nice person— 
not a good prospect. How much 
money a week do you spend this 
way?’ It is always easy for a man 
with a lot of prospects to be very 
choosey and to throw out any one 
that does not qualify or indicate as 
he progresses in the case that the 
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underwriter is going to get the busi- 
ness. If, however, you only have four 
prospects and you start out in the 
morning and one of them is “on 
vacation” and the other one “got 
in a lot of bills today and wouldn't 
buy anything,” and the third one 
“just bought from his uncle,” you 
have one prospect left.. Then, by 
golly, you are going to move in 
with the guy and live with him until 
he buys some life insurance. You will 
drop by every day and visit and take 
him to lunch, and generally lower 
your prestige to “pestige” and with 
each call back you reduce your 
chance to sell. 


Eliminate and Replace 


Now in order to make the phi- 
losophy work that I expressed a 
minute ago, that of getting rid of 
people that you cannot be sure are 
going to buy, and buy before you 
get too old to enjoy spending the 
commission, you must replace them 
as fast as you eliminate them. Here 


PUBLIC 





are two ideas that to me I find goo 
standby sources for prospects. | 
would like to take just a moment and 
tell you that all of my prospecting 
is pointed towards business insur- 
ance cases or a very high caliber 
type of program. 


Legal Newspapers 


The first thing that I would sug- 
gest to you is that you subscribe to 
the legal newspapers that are pub- 
lished in your area. I believe that 
you will find that there is a weekly 
or a bi-weekly, or even a daily, 
publication in your area that lists 
many of the various legal notices 
the law requires be published. In 
this newspaper you will find all sorts 
of interesting circumstances being 
legally advertised. You will find in- 
formation about the legal fraternity 
itself. It gives you the promotions, 
moves to new offices, consolidation 
of offices, etc., that by reading be- 
tween the lines show you insurance 
situations. You will find legal notices 
of the sale of businesses, summons to 
appear, notices to creditors, notices 
in probating of wills, chattel mort- 
gages that are being published, the 
incorporation of businesses, certi- 
ficates of business operating with a 
fictitious name which would take in 
your partnerships, and many others. 
Can’t you think of a dozen ideas 
from these problems ° 

[ read this newspaper and clip all 
of the notices that to me suggest an 
insurance situation. I try to be care- 
ful to include in the clipping a por- 
tion of the phrase that indicates this 
is a legal publication. Then I gather 
these little notices together and get 
them oriented geographically for the 
town and take a morning or an 
afternoon and start out to meet the 
people that are in the trouble the 
notice indicates, or may some day 
well be in the trouble that somebody 
else is in. 

I find that it is very effective to 
walk into the man’s office and upon 
meeting his secretary answer her re- 
quest as to what I want by simply 
saving, “I want to talk to Mr. Jones 
about this legal publication.” She 1s 
not quite sure where you are from. 
The legal notice and phraseology of 
herewith, to wit, etc., which appears 
in the notice along with the name of 
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the attorney and various other legal 
matters, seem to frighten her a little 
bit and she usually says, “Just a 
moment.” You find in a minute you 
are greeting the boss and when he 
asks what you wish to talk to him 
about, I go through exactly the same 
procedure by saying, “Mr. Jones, | 
called on you today because I wanted 
to talk with you about this publica- 
tion. Have you seen this?” Fre- 
quently he has not because his at- 
torney has put it in. And he, there- 
fore, takes a few minutes and reads 
it. Or else he has seen it and knows 
exactly what it is. In either case, 
it is very logical to go on and say, 
“T want to talk to you for just a 
minute about the problems that are 
associated with a situation of this 
nature.” 


Sales Pitch 


If it is a partnership, it is very 
easy to talk to him about the neces- 
sity of completing a buy and sell 
agreement in the usual partnership 
instrument. If it is a corporation, 
of course, you know your sales talks 
or ideas for problems of that type. 
The principal thing that I believe 
you will find valuable in using this 
means of prospecting is that the 
paper comes in automatically. You 
are automatically forced to pick it 
up out of the morning’s mail and 
quickly read through it and pick out 
the various articles that seem in- 
teresting to you. These articles give 
you the persons involved, names, 
addresses, nature of their business, 
what the nature of their problem is, 
the name of their attorney, the date 
of the organization of the business 
or the instigation of the situation, 
and much other information that by 
reading between the lines should 
give you a good picture of your 
prospects. In addition you have the 
clipping itself which has value as a 
visual aid. If you do not wish to 
call on the man personally, it is very 
effective to clip this to a pre-ap- 
proach letter on the subject that is 
apropos to his situation and mail it 
out, 


Take along the entire paper on a 
business case where you know the 
principals feel they will never have 
any misunderstandings and show 
them the court calendar. It is a 
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ANICO 


representatives 
are Anico’s best 
advertisements 


“Serving a community’s insurance 
needs always requires long plan- 
ning and hard work, but solid back- 
ing by the Home Office, as prac- 
ticed by ANICO, makes the job 
twice as easy and far more profit- 
able for the representative. My 
earning power potential was never 
completely realized until I took an 
ANICO contract.” 


G. A. HOLLMAN 
Life Member M.D.R.T. 
Norman. Oklahoma 
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powerful visual aid for the need for 
a buy and sell agreement, a will, a 
trust, a clean-up fund, or almost 
whatever your media. 

The second idea that I would like 
to talk to you about is one that I 
learned from an attorney from whom 
[ took a course in estate planning. 
As you all know, one of the big 
problems in this business is getting 
to talk with the man. He may be 
the best prospect in town and you 
may have the best idea in the state 
for him and. he may be the most 


anxious person in the entire world 
to get the answer to his problems— 
but, if you don’t get the chance to 
talk to him, neither one of you is 
going to profit, are you? This next 
idea is one that I find has never 
failed to get me in to see a man. 
Realizing that it is difficult to see 
the men that we all want to see—the 
busy men who are successful and 
have problems they wish to provide 
the answer to, we also must realize 
that in order to get to see them we 
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Nor ALL INCOME DISABILITY riders in life 
insurance policies provide the same benefits. 
Not by any means! 


Some plans, for example, discharge the obli- 
gation at age 65, whether the insured is still 
disabled or not, stopping the disability income 
and paying the face amount or its equivalent. 


But the Occidental Income Disability rider, 
issued up to $350 per month with only a 
4-month waiting period and on Term plans, 
too, pays income until death or maturity, 
no matter what age, and then pays the face 
amount, too! 


This Occidental rider is the kind buyers prefer, 
especially when they sustain a disability claim. 


> 
Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 






There 1s a Difference! 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 
100°, Stock Dividend 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Company, at a meeting of 
its board of directors, authorized the payment of a cash 
dividend of $125,000 and increased its capital from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 

The capital increase was made by declaring on Decem- 
ber 20 to stockholders of record December 18 an addi- 
tional share of $50 par stock for each share of $50 par 
stock then held. Twenty thousand shares of capital stock, 
each valued at a par value of $50, will be outstanding. 

The cash dividend was paid December 22 to stock- 
holders of record December 20. It is equivalent to 12% 
per cent of the new capitalization of the company and 
equal to $6.25 per share on the stock outstanding. 


Merges Universal Life 


In July the Atlantic Life announced that it had pur- 
chased the entire capital of the Universal Life Insurance 
Company, also of Richmond. 

As of January 1 the Atlantic merged the Universal 
with its operations and henceforth the Universal will 
be operated as a department of the Atlantic Life. In 
this department will be handled health and accident and 
hospitalization insurance, as well as weekly premium 
business. J. T. Smith, secretary of the Universal, is 
now assistant vice president of the merged company 
and is continuing as general manager of the Universal 
business. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


Dividend Scale Increased 


Continental Assurance, Chicago, Illinois, has an- 
nounced a substantial boost in its 1951 scale of divi- 
dends, which will apply to all American Experience 
3% policies as well as to new policies on CSO 244% 
tables. 

“The increased dividends are due almost entirely to 
improved mortality experience,” stated Howard C-. 
Reeder. “Policyholders in middle and upper age brackets 
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will realize greatest benefits, a clear cut reflection of 
advances made by medical science in the field of geri- 
atrics.”” 

The improvement in Continental’s dividend scale will 
represent an overall increase of approximately 12% 
in dividends payable in 1951. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE (MASS.) 
331/3°% Stock Dividend 


On December 27 stockholders of the Columbian Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Boston, Mass. voted 
to declare a stock dividend of 3314%, thereby increas- 
ing the capital from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. The par 


value of the shares remained the same; namely, $20. 


FRANKLIN 
Presidents Pro Tem 


Six members of the Franklin Life field organization 
will win the opportunity of serving as that company’s 
chief executive for a week each, during the early spring. 

The announcement was made in a letter addressed 
by President Chas. E. Becker to all regional managers 
and agents. In the letter Mr. Becker stated that he 
plans to take a four months vacation in California com- 
mencing January 1, celebrating 30 years of life insurance 
work which began as an agent in Kansas during 1921. 
During a portion of his absence six field men—four 
regional managers and two general agents or agents— 
will earn the right to serve as President Pro Tem, to 
sit in on executive discussions, committee meetings, 
agency conferences and to occupy and use President 
Becker’s office suite. 

The four regional managers will be selected on the 
basis of the best all around managerial performance 
during the sixty day period from January 1 to February 
28. The two representatives or general agents will 
qualify on the basis of production, persistency and cash 
premium collections, during the same period. 


(Continued on the next page) 














Siluer Dollars.... 








Want them? Or would you prefer yreen- 
backs with a scattering of gold? 


They are yours if you have the ability and 
will make the opportunity. God will give 
you the time. 


Silver Dollars—the honest reward for the 
life underwriter who takes the profession 
seriously. If you want them and are in- 
terested in a connection where the Home 
Office is truly a partner in your partnership 
and will give you every assistance that 
you may succeed, you will find it pays to 
be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Compeony” 
FRANKFORT a INDIANA 

















EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FRANKLIN—Continued 


In making the announcement President: Becker said, 
“T think the idea of having some of our field associates 
serve as ‘President for a Week’ will have many salutary 
effects. First of all they will vastly broaden the scope 
of their knowledge of home office operations and their 
many ramifications. They will for the first.time have 
a perspective of agency problems from a home office 
viewpoint. And in all probability, because of the fresh- 
ness of their viewpoint, they will generate many worth- 
while ideas which can and will be incorporated into 
the company’s operational procedure.” 


HOME LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


William J. Cameron, president of Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, announced four executive 
promotions in late December. 

Those promoted were: 

J. Finlay Allen, secretary of the company, became 
Vice President and Secretary. 

Mr. Allen joined Home Life in 1929 in the Actuarial 
Department, after a brief experience with a Canadian 
life company. In 1933 he became assistant secretary and 
in 1941 he was elected secretary of the company. 

Mr. Allen is a graduate of the University of Toronto 
and a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. Long active 
in the affairs of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, he served that organization as president in 1948 
1949. 

Marshall L. Cleaves, Underwriting Secretary, became 
underwriting vice president. 

Mr. Cleaves joined the company in 1929 and became 
associated with the Department of Issue. In 1936 he 
was appointed underwriting supervisor and in 1940 he 
was made assistant secretary. In 1941 he was appointed 
underwriting secretary. 

Mr. Cleaves is presently vice president of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association. 

Theodore A. Stemmermann, Actuary, became vice 
president and actuary. 


Mr. Stemmermann joined the Company in 1924 as 
an actuarial trainee. Advancing steadily in his field, he 
was appointed assistant actuary in 1928 and in 1936 he 
became associate actuary. In 1948 he was appointed 
actuary. He is a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 

John F. Walsh, formerly Manager of Agencies, be- 
came vice president and manager of agencies. 


Mr. Walsh joined Home Life in 1931 in one of the 
compary agencies. In 1934 he was named an agency 
field assistant in the home office to assist William P. 
Worthington in the development of Planned Estates. 
In 1936 he became assistant superintendent of agencies 
and in 1946 was appointed manager of agencies. In 
this latter capacity, recently he has been administering 
the company’s over-all Ordinary agency operations. 
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William Allan, now Associate Actuary, becomes 
Actuary. 

Mr. Allan joined the company in 1933 as an actuarial 
trainee and in 1941 was named Actuarial Supervisor. 
He became Assistant Actuary in 1942 and was appointed 
Associate Actuary in 1949, 

Guy W. Pickering, now Associate Actuary, becomes 
Actuary. 

Mr. Pickering joined Home Life in 1935 as an actu- 
arial trainee and in 1941 became Actuarial Supervisor. 
He was named Assistant Actuary in 1942 and in 1949 
he was appointed Associate Actuary. 

Gerald K. Rugger, formerly Manager of Group Ad- 
ministration, becomes Manager of Group Insurance. 

Mr. Rugger joined Home Life in 1937 as an actu- 
arial trainee. In 1945 he was made Actuarial Super- 
visor and in 1948 he became Assistant Actuary. In 
1949 he was appointed Manager of Group Administra- 
tion. 

Robert B. Cunningham, now Assistant Underwriting 
Secretary, becomes Underwriting Secretary. 

Mr. Cunningham joined the Company in 1937 in the 
Department of Issue. His career with Home Life was 
interrupted by his service in the U. S. Army where he 
served for more than two years. In 1943 he was ap- 
pointed Underwriting Supervisor and in 1948 he be- 
came Assistant Underwriting Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 


Department Liquidating 


last year the New York State Insurance Department 
examined the affairs of the International Workers 
Order, a fraternal society, located in New York City. 
Its finances, according to the Department, are in good 
condition. As for its fraternal activities, the Department 
charged that it is communist dominated and that the 
Order is being used to solicit membership for the 
communist party. This, according to the Department, 
is a violation of the Order’s charter. A show cause 
order was issued and arguments began in court in 
Albany, New York on January 8, last. 

Counsel for the Order charged that Superintendent 
of Insurance Bohlinger was acting without authority. 
On the other hand, the counsel for the Department 
charged that the Order was a transmission belt and 
tool of the communist party and that the top men were 
card-carrying members of the party. A convention was 
scheduled by the Order for January 13 but this was 
cancelled by order of Supreme Court Justice Henry C. 
Greenberg. In doing this he apparently agreed with the 
Mepartment’s counsel who charged that the primary 
purpose of the convention was the election of new of- 
heers, 

Should the Department be successful in its liquida- 
tion proceedings, undoubtedly one of the old line com- 
panies in New York will reinsure the business. As of 
December 31, 1949 the Order had $6,126,801 of assets 
and $110,950,482 of insurance in force on some 160,000 
policyholders in 19 states and the District of Columbia. 
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About our policies... 





MONUMENTAL AGENTS find 






that one of the reasons our policies 






are so salable is the way thay can 






be tailored to fit practically any 






need and circumstance. Prospects 
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NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 








Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 


In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 








AMED FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
from branches located in more than 20 
countries, including 50 offices in the 
United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity of its compre- 
hensive life insurance and annuity plans. 
The specific needs of men, women and 
children under widely differing circum- 
stances are taken care of, and a variety 
of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the 
beneficiary. 









More than One 
and a Half Million 
Policies in Force 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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JOHN HANCOCK 


New Juvenile Policies 


Since Jan. 1, the John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, 
Mass. has been offering a new series of juvenile policies 
in the ordinary and monthly debit ordinary branclies 
for children through the age of four, in all states except 
Montana and New York. 

Instead of graded benefits, the new series will offer 
the full benefits for children at ratable ages at issue 
one through four. For children up to six months at 
issue, the policies will provide insurance of $250 during 
the first policy year for each $1,000 of the ultimate sum 
insured ; thereafter, the full amount will be payable. 

The applicant owner of all juvenile policies, if in- 
surable, must have at least three times as much insur- 
ance in force on his own life as will be in force on the 
life of the child. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


Policy Changes 


A new flexible Family Protection Plan was intro- 
duced by The Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind. on January 1, 1951. The 
Family Protection rider may provide income for any 
number of years, from 10 to 50, except that the period, 
which begins at the date of issue, may not be longer 
than 70 minus the insured’s age at issue. It offers flexible 
amounts of income, independent of the basic policy. 
A $10,000 Ordinary Life policy with a 20 year Family 
Protection rider could carry Family Protection income 
for any amount from $25 to $200 a month. The face 
amount of the Family Protection Plan may be paid at 
death as a clean-up fund or applied under a settlement 
option. 

The new Family Protection Plan does not supplant 
the company’s Family Income rider. It is an additional 
income plan for use in those situations that require 
greater flexibility. The Family Protection rider will be 
added to the same types of basic policies as are now 
available for Family Income. Family Protection premi- 
ums will be payable for approximately 80% of Family 
Protection period. The new rider will be issued both 
standard and substandard. If issued standard, it con- 
tains a conversion privilege similar to that of the Family 
Income rider. 


Nonpar Rates Reduced 


Premium rates for sonparticipating Ordinary Lite 
and limited payment life policies, including Life Paid 
Up at 65, were reduced on January 1. At the same 
time, the termination age in the company’s waiver of 
premium disability provision was changed from 55 to 6v. 

The rate reduction applies to both standard and sul- 
standard premiums on the policy plans involved. Tlie 
amount of reduction on the substandard rates will be 
the same as in the corresponding standard rates since 
the extra premium for substandard policies are not to 
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be changed. There will also be a slight downward ad- 
justment in the rates for supplemental term riders at 
certain ages. No change is contemplated in the pre- 
miums for the Family Income and Mortgage Redemp- 
tion riders or for par or other nonpar policies. Non- 
forfeiture values will remain unchanged. 

The change of termination age in the waiver of pre- 
mium disability rider requires some adjustment in the 
rates for this benefit under policies for which the pre- 
mium paying periods extent beyond age 55. Gener- 
ally, modest increases in rates will result from the 
change. However, the disability premiums will actually 
be reduced in some cases. The new provision will be 
issued at ages 10 to 55 inclusive. The former provision 
was not issued above age 50. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Increases Salaries 


Salaries of home office employees of The Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. have been 
increased an average of eight per cent, effective Decem- 
ber 16, 1950, according to an announcement by Thomas 
On Lovejoy, Ir., president. 

The increase was in two parts, with all employees 
receiving under $5,000 a year getting a flat weekly raise. 
In addition, salaries were adjusted upwards to conform 
to a new schedule of job classification and salary ranges. 


METROPOLITAN (N. Y.] 
Other Executive Changes 


The major executive changes made by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., 
as of the first of this year, were covered in the December 
issue of Best’s Lire INSURANCE NEws. In late Decem- 
ber, however, the company announced several other 
changes and these are as follows. 

Harry C. Hagerty, vice-president and treasurer, be- 
comes financial vice-president. 

Samuel Milligan, vice-president in charge of the com- 
pany'’s Ordinary insurance department, becomes ad- 
ministrative vice-president. 

Francis M. Smith (1912), vice-president who has 
been in charge of the company’s Industrial department, 
has assumed over-all executive supervision of both the 
Ordinary and Industrial departments. 

In association with Mr. Smith, Douglas S. Craig, 
second vice-president, is in charge of the administration 
ot the Ordinary department, and John C. Timmermann, 
third vice-president, is in charge of the administration 
of the Industrial department. 

Charles G. Dougherty, associate general counsel, be- 
comes second vice-president, insurance relations. 

Kugene A. Schmidt, Jr., third vice-president, becomes 
treasurer. 

Frederic P. Chapman, assistant actuary, to be as- 
sociate actuary. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What company is small enough to 
be human, large enough to be 
strong? 








————— a 


Ask the people of OREGON — 


who have placed through our agents, an increas- 
ing amount of life insurance in force with the 
Provident Life Insurance Company. 

"You seem to have time to answer my smallest 
request," one of our Oregon policyowners wrote 
us. We hope we never become too big to do 
that. 

We have shown the steady kind of growth we 
like. Last year we reached $100,000,000 in force. 
But that number doesn't impress us nearly as 
much as do the human beings that sum repre- 
sents, 

Our business, our future and our lives depend 
on how well we serve our human beings in a 


human way. 
tHe PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
Life @ Accident @ Health @ Hospitalization 

















JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 


"The Provident States” 
North Dakota—South Dakota — Minnesota — Washington— Oregon — Montana 
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Tt the PLUS Value 
that Counts 


When you can offer your 
assured HEALTH — ACCIDENT and 
HOSPITALIZATION in addition to the 
usual LIFE insurance program, then 
you are in an enviable position. If you 
want to know more about this ideal 
combination, write to Wm. D. Haller, 


Vice President and Agency Manager. 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—— Cencerd, New Hampshire 
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mie! SICKNESS AND 
ACCIDENT 


PARTICIPATING 


LIFE INSURANCE | 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 




















THERE ARE TWO WAYS T0 
BUILD AN AGENCY-- 


| @ 1. With your own money... 


@ 2. With the company's money! 





We offer you a chance to do it 

the second way—with our money .. . 

. . . and here's what it means to 
our general agents in earnings— 
10% of our general agents earn over 
... 60% earn more than $8,000. In fact, 
the AVERAGE EARNINGS of general 


agents who have been with us 5 years 
or more are $10,000 a year! 








ARE YOU INTERESTED? 
Write in confidence to Randall G. Yeager, Agency Superintendent 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Bldg. Lafayette, Indiana 
Operating in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio and Tenn. 


i 
' 


$15,000 . . . 25% earn more than $10,000 | 
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Arnold R. La Force, assistant vice-president, to be 
third vice-president, treasurer’s division. 

Edward A. Lew, assistant actuary, to be associate 
actuary. 

Roland Maycock, assistant general counsel, to be 
associate general counsel. 

H. Hugh McConnell, assistant vice-president, to be 
third vice-president, treasurer's division. 

Richard E. O’Keefe, assistant vice-president, to be 
third vice-president, Ordinary insurance. 

Walter H. Saunders, Jr., associate general counsel, 
to be third vice-president, treasurer's division. 

Charles A. Siegfried, assistant actuary, to be associ- 
ate actuary. 

John J. Sutter, assistant vice-president, to be third 
vice-president, Group insurance. 

Robert A. Benson, M.D., to be assistant medical di- 
rector, Canadian head office. 

George R. Berry, assistant secretary, to be assistant 
vice-president, Canadian head office. 

Christian H. Bonnin, title attorney, to be assistant 
general counsel. 


MONARCH LIFE 
Woods President 


J. Elmer Woods, of Winnipeg, on Dec. 15 last was 
elected president of the Monarch Life Assurance Com- 
pany, of Winnipeg, Canada, succeeding the late Edgar 
J. Tarr, K.C., LL.D. A director for the past 11 years, 
Mr. Woods has been vice-president of the company 
since 1943. He is chairman of the Canadian Committee 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company; vice-president and 
general manager of Oldfield, Kirby and Gardner Ltd. ; 
vice-president of Crescent Creamery Co. Ltd. and a 
director of the Beaver Lumber Co. Ltd.. He is also 
chairman of the Manitoba Civil Service Superannua- 
tion Board and member of the Advisory Board of the 
National Trust Company. 

C. Gordon Smith, a director of the Monarch Life 
since 1944, was elected vice-president to succeed Mr. 
Woods while W. A. Johnston, K.C., was elected as 
director to fill the vacancy on the Board. Mr. Smith was 
formerly assistant chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. He is vice-president of the Selburn O1l 
Company Ltd. and director of a number of other oil 
companies. He is a director of the Northern Trusts 
Company and of Investors Mutual of Canada Ltd. He 
is also vice-chairman of tke Board of Governors of the 
University of Manitoba. 

Mr. Johnston is of the firm of Johnston, Garson, 
Forrester and Davison, Barristers, of Winnipeg. He 1s 
vice-president of Security Storage Ltd. of Winnipeg and 
vice-president of Johnston Terminals Ltd. and associated 
companies of Vancouver. He is a director of the Norris 
Grain Company Ltd. and of the Manitoba Cartage and 
Storage Ltd. He is also a member of the Advisory Board 
of the National Trust Company. 


Best’s Life News 
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NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
150% Stock Dividend 


At a meeting of stockholders of the National Fidelity 
Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo. held Decem- 
ber 21, 1950, it was voted to increase the authorized 
capital stock of the company from $200,000 now divided 
into 100,000 shares of the par value of $2.00 per share, 
to the amount of $500,000 divided into 250,000 shares of 
the par value of $2.00 per share, by means of a 150% 
stock dividend upon the present outstanding stock of 
the company. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Anderson Assumes Presidency 


George Willard Smith, now New England Mutual's 
chairman of the board, welcomes his successor as presi- 
dent, O. Kelley Anderson, on the latter's first day at 
his new desk. Details of this major change appeared 
in Sept. edition—see page 50. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


Executive Changes 


W. M. Anderson, C.B.E., F.S.A., has been elected 
vice-president and managing director of North Ameri- 
can Life Assurance Company of Toronto, Canada and 
John T. Bryden, B.Com., has been appointed general 
manager of the Canadian company. 

Mr. Anderson was general manager from 1945 until 
the present and was elected a director in 1946. His associ- 
ation with North American Life dates back to 1924 when 
he became an Actuarial student and clerk. Mr. Anderson 
was president of the Canadian Life Ins. Officers Assn. 
for two years, and was active with the internationally 
prominent Agency Management Association. Currently 
he is vice-president of the Society of Actuaries. He is 
also a vice-president of the General Accident Assurance 
Company of Canada and a director of the Scottish 
Canadian Assurance Corporation. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Establish your own successful business by se- 
curing an Agency Contract with New World 
Life Insurance Company. 





The New World Life is strong, aggressive and 
growing. The Company’s policies are: 


1. To select men carefully. 
2. To pay adequate salaries, and .. . 
3. In every manner hasten their per- 
sonal success. 
NOTE: Now in effect—non-medical 
limit of $10,000. 





Some openings are available in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. 
For Agency Representation, V rite: 
BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 


Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New World Life Building 


Seattle 4, Washington 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





improves performance 


In Life Insurance, the fine 
balance of past history, 
present progress and future 
objectives is essential 


= to outstanding achievement. 
= Fidelity is a well-balanced 
company. 
The 





= FIDELITY MUTUAL 

= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
S THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
= PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 












































ATLAS... TG 


. + according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no : 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 






Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, == 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, = 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— = 








ZANW sé 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA | 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIFE—Continued 


John T. Bryden has been assistant general manage) 
of the company since 1947. He has been 23 years wit! 
North American Life, coming to the company afte: 
graduation at Victoria College, University of Toronto, 
and entering the Investment Department. His keen in 
terest in world affairs, in the realm of finance ani 
economics, and his reputation as an economist, hav 
resulted in his services being sought on many committee: 
in life insurance and financial associations, both in 
Canada and the United States. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Year End Figures 


A record-breaking 12-month increase of $105,448,000 
in insurance in force to a total of $986,084,000; a gain 
in assets from $185,326,000 at the end of 1949 to $199.- 
321,000 ; and an increase in voluntary contingency funds, 
surplus and capital, from $11,490,000 a year previous 
to $11,910,000—these are highlights of the 66th Year- 
End Report of Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis, again the first complete and final year-end report 
issued by a major life company. 

Sales of new ordinary insurance were $84,053,000 
compared with $77,815,000 for the preceding year. New 
sales of group casualty coverages—accident and sick- 
ness, hospital, surgical, and medical expense insurance 
—in 1950 totaled $1,400,000 in premiums. Exclusive of 
group casualty premiums, new premiums amounted to 
$2,789,000 in 1950 and new and renewal premiums 
combined were $24,796,000. 

New mortgage loans totaling $12,089,000 were made 
during 1950, about the same amount as made in 1949; 
total mortgage loans reached a new high of $50,011,000 
as of December 31, compared to $43,276,000 as of the 
end of the preceding year. 





Increasing longevity and the fact that interest rates 
have declined and are likely to remain lower than was 
anticipated some years ago are reflected in voluntary 
reserves of $1,070,000 set aside during the vear in ad- 
dition to the regular policy and annuity reserves re- 
quired by law. 

The company’s holdings of public utility bonds showed 
further increase, to $40,857,000 from $35,671,000 a year 
previous, while at the same time investments in U. S. 
Government securities decreased to $54,794,000 from 
$62,603,000 at the end of 1949. 

Death claims amounted to $5,596,000 in 1950; bene- 
fits to living policyholders “in the same period, aside 
from policy loans, were $8,919,000, making a total of 
$14,515,000 paid or credited policyholders and _ bene- 
ficiaries during the year, compared with $11,256,000 
during 1949, the report shows. 

The mortality rate continued favorable. Net inter- 
est earned in 1950 after allowing for al] investment ex- 
pense, direct and indirect, was 2.86% compared with 


2.83 in 1949. 


Best’s Life News 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Brower President 


Resignation of Dwight L. Clarke as president of the 
Occidental of California, Los Angeles, effective Janu- 
ary 1 was accepted under the company’s regular retire- 
ment program and Clarke was named chairman of the 
advisory council and continues as a director. 

Horace W. Brower, executive vice president since 
1946, was elected president. V. H. Jenkins, senior vice 
president, since 1946, was elected vice chairman of the 
hoard of directors. George Bjurman was elected an 
assistant vice president and Robert Harrison was elected 
an assistant auditor. 

Horace Brower assumes the presidency after a 17- 
year career of steady advancement through the com- 
pany’s executive family. 

After serving in the U.S. Navy in World War I he 
went into banking and was an assistant vice president 
of Bank of America, NT & SA at Los Angeles when 
he was named manager of Occidental’s Mortgage Loan 
Department in 1933. He became an assistant secretary 
in 1935, was elected vice president in 1943 and was 
made executive vice president in 1946. 

Dwight L. Clarke relinquishes the presidency of Oc- 
cidental after a distinguished career with the company 
and in the insurance industry. At the time of his election 
as Occidental’s executive vice president in 1936 he was 
district vice president of Bank of America, NT & SA 
at Los Angeles in charge of its then 90 branches in that 
area. At that time Occidental had only $210,000,000 in 
force while it now has over 2% billions in force. In 
1947 he was elected president of the A.L.C. 

V. H. Jenkins’ elevation to vice chairmanship of 
Occidental adds a new honor to the longest career of 
any of Occidental’s senior officers. Joming the company 
as an agent in 1914, he advanced progressively through 
supervisory and agency management posts until in 1931 
he emerged the logical man to head the entire field force. 
He was elected vice president in charge of production 
then and immediately began the job of developing an 
agency force that today numbers more than 3,500 agents. 

George Bjurman is a native Pennsylvanian who 
entered the investment side of banking immediately 
following his graduation from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley in 1929. He became manager of 
Occidental’s investment department and secretary of its 
finance committee in 1946. 

Robert Harrison joined Occidental’s Auditing De- 
partment in 1946 following three years as a coast guards- 
man in World War II. He is a native of Arkansas. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Estate Provider 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, California has introduced a new juvenile policy 
known as the Estate Provider. The contract includes 


(Continued on the next page) 
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$14.00 per year! 





...@ Story in which a Philadelphia Lifeman 
was the “hero.” $132,600 in 442 endowment 
policies. Most important of all, no difference 
in premium because of age... each premium 


That's the kind of home office help Philadelphia 
Life fieldmen get a// the time. Liberal contracts 
... cooperative underwriting . . . competitive 
rates ... planned programs that get dotted line 
action ...all mean vastly increased earnings 
for Philadelphia Life agents. The Company is 
growing...rapidly! Youcan grow along with us. 


HILADELPHIA LIFE---- 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 7 PA. William Elliott, President 
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OCCIDENTAL | 











Occidental Life is bring- 
ing thumbnail sketches 
of ‘old timers" of its field 
force . .. men who can 
testify that every month 
is a@ good month with 
Occidental. Liberal con- 
tracts, close home office 
support, consistent train- 
ing programs and sales 
promotion aid .. . keep 
every month ''good" with 
Occidental! 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA 
SAVURENCE F LEE Pees: Qcue 








Clarence | Rogers 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Occidental Life saiutes 
Clarence F. Rogers of 
Pueblo, Colorado, 
whose twenty-five years 
with the Company is 
made up of 390 "‘good"’ 
months. Clarence Rog- 
ers, now on his I[i4ist 
“app-a-week" record 

. still finds time 
to engage in civic and 
fraternal activities as 
well as to hunt elk in 
season. Yes, we salute 
you — Clarence Rogers 
—on your 25th anni- 
versary! 
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Positive Attitude 


D. Bobb Slattery, Vice President and Superintendent 
of Agencies of the Penn Mutual Life, said in the course 
of a talk at the Fall Marketing Conference in the 
Joseph H. Reese Agency in Philadelphia: 


“The mental attitude in selling is very important. 
There are at least three kinds of mental attitude and 
you have to take your choice. There is a positive 
mental attitude, and a negative mental attitude, and a 
neutral. 


“The neutral attitude gets you nowhere. The nega- 
tive mental attitude takes you backward. So the posi- 
tive mental attitude is the one you want. It is by no 
means a Pollyanna idea. It is intensely practical. It 
is not simply a re-arranging of prejudices, but a very 
definite pre-arrangement and scheduling of ways of 
thinking about the job ahead. 


“To acquire it requires preparation so as to have 
a way of running on a track. It makes use of the 
safety of block signals and takes full advantage of all 
skillfully worked out engine improvements. But in 
having a positive mental attitude nothing is so impor- 
tant as the knowledge and judgment of the engineer 
—that’s you!” 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL—Continued 


coverage of $1,000 per unit until the insured attains 
age 21 and the contract thereafter automatically i;- 
creases to $5,000 per unit. It is issued from 0-13 on a 
participating, level premium basis and becomes fully 
paid-up at age 65. From 0 to age 1 the death benefit js 
limited to $250. 

The maximum amount that may be issued 1s 5 units, 
while the non-medical limit is 2™% units. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Juvenile Liberalization 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 
Penna. has announced the following liberalization in that 
company’s juvenile insurance equipment. 

Full Coverage Insurance Age 1: 

Kffective January 1, 1951, on policies issued at in- 
surance age 1 or higher, the full face amount will be 
payable from the outset—the graded death benefit thus 
being eliminated. All of the company’s usual plans of 
life and endowment insurance will be available, except 
Protector—but including single premium plans. 
Insurance Age 0: 

Policies issued at insurance age 0 (nearest birthday ) 
will provide a death benefit during the first policy year 
of $250 for each $1,000 of face amount. On such policies, 
the death benefit after the first policy anniversary will 
be the full face amount. All of the company’s usual life 
and endowment plans (except Protector and _ single 
premium policies) will be available at insurance age 
O on this basis. 

Because of New York law, these changes will not 
apply in that State. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Some Dividends Increased 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, 
N. J. estimates that it will distribute $48,800,000 in 
dividends during 1951, an increase of more than $8,- 
000,000 over 1950. 

The increase is caused partly by a larger number of 
policyholders now receiving dividends, coupled with an 
increase in the 1951 dividend scale by action of the 
soard of Directors. The increased scale covers some 
4,500,000 persons who have purchased Ordinary policies 
during the past 15 years. 


PURITAN LIFE 
Connecticut General Offer 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, has announced an offer to purchase at least 51% 
of the stock of the Puritan Life Insurance Company of 
Providence, Rhode Island, at $37 a share. 


Best’s Life News 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 








- 


ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 Netione!l Benk Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 33, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.A.1.A. Wm. Hi. Gillette, C.P.A 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. W. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A S.A. Robert Murray 
W. M. Barkhuit, C.P.A. 


Franklin 2-4020 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 








W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 














Wickenden, Morss & Associates, Inc. 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Surveys 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


ies W. mendes St. Chicago |, fil. 
el.: STAte 2-1336 


Successor fo Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Cempbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 
Consulting Actueries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


NELSON AND WARREN 
Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


St. Louis Kansas City 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associete 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pe. 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 




















In commenting, Frazer B. Wilde, President of Con- 
necticut General, said, “This announcement does not 
indicate any major expansion of Connecticut General's 
operations. The proposed purchase 1s purely an invest- 
ment in the shares of a neighboring insurance company 
with which we have had cordial business relations. 

“The offer to purchase has been made to all Puritan 
stockholders who desire to sell half or more of their 
shares.” 

The Puritan Life Insurance Company was established 
in 1907. The company has confined its business to 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, and has $12 million in- 
surance in force. 


Taken Over by Girard 
In the November, 1950 edition of Best’s Lire INsur- 
ANCE NEws, page 39, in an article concerning this com- 


pany, we advised that controlling shares of the Penna. 
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Company had been purchased by William A. Blakley 
of Dallas, Texas. On December 20 the Scranton Life 
Insurance Company of Scranton, Pennsylvania was 
absorbed by the Girard Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Texas. The Texas company, of course, under 
the contract, assumes all liabilities, obligations, etc. 

It may be recalled that Mr. Blakley earlier had pur- 
chased the Girard Life of Philadelphia and later on 
reincorporated it as a Texas company. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Salary Increases 


A salary increase for all permanent home office em- 
ployees, excluding senior officers, beginning December 
22, 1950, was granted by The United States Life In- 
surance Company, New York, N. Y. The home office 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A Rule for Half 
a Century 


At the time of our humble beginning 
fifty years ago, this rule was adopted govern- 
ing claims: 


“Pay all just claims pleasantly and 
promptly; reject all unjust claims pleasantly 
but firmly. If doubt exists that cannot be 
removed, give the policyholder the benefit of 


Ny 


That same rule has been followed for 
half a century now and, looking back over 
the years, we are confident it has made a 
great contribution to the building of this 
company. 


The NATIONAL LIFE 
and ACCIDENT 
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UNITED STATES LIFE—Continuved 


work week was at the same time increased from 3° to 
37% hours per week—8:45 a.m. to 5 p.m. wit! 45 
minutes for lunch. 

The new general salary increases are on a griled 
scale ranging from $5 to $8 per week for eimplo: ces 
with salaries up to $5,000 per year. Those above ‘his 
level received a flat increase of $500. 

The increase is not regarded by the company as; 
related directly to cost of living, but is designed to put 
compensation of its employees on a par with the scale 
being paid in New York for similar work and hours. 


WABASH LIFE 


New Company 


The Wabash Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, commenced operations on January 2, 1951 with 
$100,000 paid-in capital and $200,000 contributed sur- 
plus, the shares (par value $1) having been sold at $3 
each. Originally licensed as the Wabash National Life 
Insurance Company on November 27, 1950, it adopted 
its present title at the first stockholders’ meeting on 
December 18. 

Presently the company is issuing four policies; 
namely, a 20 Pay Life with 6 Endowment insurance 
certificates, a 20 Pay Life with 50° return of premium 
in addition to face amount, a Whole Life and a Term 
policy tor periods of 5, 10 and 15 years. Arrangements 
are now under way for the sale of 50,000 additional 
shares of capital stock at $6 each which will enable the 
company to expand its activities in the life imsurance 
held and also enter the accident and health business. 

Officers of the company are: President, C. |. Under- 
wood; vice president, Charles E. Baker; secretary- 
treasurer, Elton F. Leffler; assistant secretary, R. H. 
Jones and assistant treasurer, E. ©. Kirk. Victor C. 
Galloway, formerly associated with the Prudential and 
Union Life Insurance Companies, is director of agencies. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
50% Stock Dividend 


Director J. Edward Day of the Illinois Department 
of Insurance on December 21 approved an amendment 
to the Articles of Incorporation of the Washington 
National Insurance Company, Evanston, IIl., whereby) 
the capital stock of the Company was increased from 
$5,000,000 to $7,500,000 by transfer of funds from the 
surplus account to the capital account. 

G. R. Kendall, president of the company, said that 
this action was taken because of the company’s ex- 
panded assets and increased volume of business during 
the past several years and also to provide an additional 
safety margin because of the acquisition of the Great 
Northern Life Insurance Company one year ago. 
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MISCELLANY 


THIS I BELIEVE is the title of 
a booklet presenting basic concepts 
of life insurance, recently published 
by the Agency Management Associa- 
tion. In shipping copies to Canadian 
member companies, a Customs 
official questioned the title in view 
of world affairs. Apparently he 
thought it was subversive literature. 
To satisty himself before letting the 
shipment continue, the official went 
through the pamphlet page by page. 
At least one Custom official now 
knows something about the real 
value of life imsurance—he should 
make a good prospect. 


* * * 


“Beantown Varieties of 1950,” a 
musical show written and staged 
entirely by home ofhce employees of 
the Boston Mutual Life /nsurance 
Company tor its Annual Christmas 
Party, was repeated three times last 
month at various hospitals for 
wounded veterans, many of whom 
recently returned from Korea. 


* * * 


Qn January 2 the Canada Life 
Assurance Company ot Toronto paid 
a dividend of $5.00 per share to 
holders of record on December 30. 


* * x 


On December 11 last the Colonial 
Life Insurance Company paid the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share on capital stock. 


* * * 


CONFERENCE OF ACTU- 
ARIES IN PUBLIC PRACTICE: 
This is a new organization which got 
under way last fall, with head- 
quarters at 10 South LaSalle Street, 
(hicago, Ill. The current president 
is Harry S. Tressel; vice president, 
dward D. Brown, Jr.; secretary, 
‘larley N. Bruce and_ treasurer, 

lonald F. Campbell, Jr., all of 
hicago. 
* * cad 


On January 2 last the /mperial 
Life Assurance Company of Canada 
paid the dividend of $3.75 per share. 
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With the admission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Life of Waco, Texas 
the /nstitute of Home Office Under- 
writers now has 208 companies. 

The executive committee is meet- 
ing March 3 at the Palmer House in 
Chicago to discuss plans for the 15th 
annual meeting, which will be held 
next November. 


x * ok 


The two field magazines of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, the Signature and 
Patriot have won awards of merit 
for distinguished industrial journal- 
ism in the 1950 Publications Contest 
sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Industrial Editors’ Association and 
the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts. Clifton A. Follansbee, is 
the editor of the Signature, while 
Charlotte M. Riggs is the editor of 
the Patriot. 

As a Christmas gift to the armed 
services, more than 1200 employees 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, have signed 
pledges to give blood during this 
vear. 

> & « 


Salaries of home office employees 
of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company (N. Y.) have been in- 
creased approximately 8%. 


* ok * 


Alan Beck, editor of “The Pilot 
lLog,” the field magazine of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and the composer of 
“What is a Boy?” has produced a 
companion piece “What is a Girl?” 
The first gem was widely reprinted, 
including the Reader’s Digest. We 
think the second one will do equally 
well. 

*K >k * 


The New York Life Insurance 
Company has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference. 

m8 

Kighty business associates and 

friends of Dwight L. Clarke, retiring 





president of the Occidental Life of 
California, gathered at a testimonial 
luncheon in his honor at the Am- 
bassador Hoiel in Los Angeles on 
December 28th last. President-elect 
Brower acted as toastmaster. Dur- 
ing the luncheon the past president 
was justifiably lauded for his con- 
tributions to the business over the 
years. His fellow executives pre- 
sented him with a television set. 


i _ —_— 


M. Albert Linton, President of 
the Provident Mutual Life, was 
named ‘“Man of the Year” by the 
Insurance Field for 1950. The 
award was made in recognition of 
Mr. Linton’s efforts in the field of 
Social Security. It will be recalled 
that the Social Security law origi- 
nally passed in 1935 was amended 
last year and these amendments in 
general were sound due primarily 
to the efforts of Mr. Linton and other 
associates in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 


x *« x 


A test with pedometers showed 
that a good city salesman averages 
4.15 miles per day ; a mediocre sales- 
man averages 3.7 miles. This is 
another proof of the old adage that 
the man who earns twice as much 
doesn't work twice as hard or put in 
twice as many hours—he just does 
more of everything and does it a 
little better. 


* * x 


For the sixth time (consecutively ) 
in seven years the Henry Levine 
Agency of the Security Mutual Life 
of New York City has attained No. 
1 spot. Herbert J. Lenox of Nor- 
wich, N. Y. has been named “Man of 
the Year.” 


The Engineering firm of Booz, 
Allen and Hamilton of Chicago has 
been engaged to conduct a study of 
the Veterans Administration organi- 
zation and operations. The study— 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


to ascertain if economies can be 
effected—will include not only the 
Central Office in Washington but 
districts, regional offices, centers and 
hospitals in field locations. 


SALES 


The Ordinary insurance in force 
ot the Bankers Life of lowa, passed 
the billion-and-a-quarter mark on 
December 1 and group in force on 





that date totaled more than $292 
million. New business paid for in 
November totaled $14,580,167, rep- 
resenting an increase of more than 
$414 million over the same month in 
1949, 


* * x 


During the 100th year Berkshire 
Boosters Campaign, conducted from 
October 15 to December 15, the 
agents wrote $8,815,500—attaining 
105% of the goal set for the cam- 
paign. The campaign was conducted 
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by Frank Chandler, C.L.U., ger ra] 
agent for the Berkshire Life in B.. |ti- 
more, Maryland. 


* * * 


New business for 1950 of ‘he 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurcice 
Company totaled $241,635,977, i op- 
resenting the best year in the com- 
pany s history and an increase of 
$30,555,879 over 1949. A s of 
December 31, 1950 the In Force was 
$2,111,696,076. 


‘ * * ok 


December sales for the Great- 
West Life Assurance Company 
exceeded $26,500,000, representing 
the largest month in the company’s 
history and bringing the total new 
business for 1950 to $257,000,000. 
As usual, Earl M. Schwemm’s 
Chicago Agency led the field. 


* * * 


During November last the field 
force submitted $9,466,582 of new 
business in honor of Vincent W. 
Ik<dmondson, vice president, Man- 
hattan Life (N.Y.). This repre- 
sented an all-time record tor the 
company. 


The Solomon Huber Agency ot 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Conipany in New York City wrote 
$8,703,667 last vear, exclusive of 
decreasing term and other riders. 
Of the 20 men in the agency, 8 are 
freshmen. The average policy, ex- 
clusive of term riders, was $16,000. 


In December the Occidental Life 
of California passed the billion dollar 
of insurance in force mark for Group, 
having entered the Group field in 
1932. 


In December the United Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Omaha, 
Nebraska reached the $800,000,000 
in force mark. Thus the company 
continues to show phenomenal 
growth, since during its first 20 
years of existence from 1926 to 
1946, it reached the half billion 
dollar in force mark. 
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BLIC RELATIONS 


PAPER on Public Relations 
And Anti-trust Laws delivered 
by Manuel Gorman, Assistant Coun- 
sel of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, was the feature of 
the final session of the forty-first 
annual meeting of the International 
Claim Association. Mr. Gorman re- 
viewed the American system of free 
and private enterprise, stating that 
our economic system is sometimes 
imperfect in execution but our peo- 
ple have the firm belief that the 
system's net gains substantially out- 
weigh its disadvantages. They are 
greater than those which might be 
expected to accrue from any other 
system. 

One of the major diseases of our 
times is a trend toward the growth 
of central power and economic con- 
trols. “The plain unvarnished fact 
is that individual freedom requires 
economic freedom.” But, of course, 
some rules must be established to 
preserve and protect the system of 
free enterprise. The anti-trust laws 
represent a set of rules for this 
purpose. Mr. Gorman then re- 
viewed the history and development 
of the anti-trust legislation, cul- 
minating with the Supreme Court 
decision in the Southeastern Under- 
writer's case, holding that the busi- 
ness of insurance, as presently con- 
ducted, is interstate commerce and 
subject to the anti-trust laws. 


Avoid If Possible 


“Our insurance companies have 
developed a tremendous measure of 
public good will by their achieve- 
ments over many years and every 
step must be taken to avoid any 
possibility that some _ inadvertent 
practice might lead to an anti-trust 
action, and thus prejudice the public 
esteem in which the business is held. 
Such an action might set in motion 
a chain of reaction which would in- 
volve further governmental interfer- 
ence in our business and a deteriora- 
tion of private enterprise therein.” 
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AVTI-TRUST LAWS 


Mr. Gorman quoted as a guiding 
principle the expression by the late 
General Counsel of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, Harry 
Cole Bates, who, when called upon 
to evaluate an anti-trust question, 
stated “This seems to me to be a 
time when the life insurance busi- 
ness, rather than seeing how close 
it can get to the line without cross- 
ing it, should stay just as far away 
from the line as it practically can.” 





The speaker observed that the 
application of the anti-trust laws can 
be discovered only by piecing to- 
gether numerous decisions involv- 
ing complex and diverse fact situa- 
tions and by considering enforce- 
ment trends. That there are, more- 
over, some underlying principles 
which can be found in the decided 
cases. It is clear, for example, that 
no express agreement fixing prices 
or allocating territory or limiting 
production is essential to a violation 
of the Sherman Act. It is necessary 
only that, viewing the activities of 
the participants in their entirety, it 
can be seen that they are calculated 
to restrict fair and open competition 
or to suppress the exercise of in- 


dividual company management 
judgment. There is opinion among 
some counsel experienced in the 
anti-trust field, that, by analogy at 
least, considerations of price may 
be inherent in the settlement of 
claims. 


Situations 


In considering various practices, 
it must always be remembered that 
written agreements or formal un- 
derstandings are not necessary to 
establish illegal contract, combina- 
tion or conspiracy within the mean- 
ing of the Sherman Act. Tacit 
understandings, “‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, adherence by implied un- 
derstanding to policies of uniform 
action, may be as unlawful as if 
they were embodied in formal writ- 
ten instruments. “Suggestions” and 
“recommendations” between com- 
petitors may be held to be eviden- 
tiary of binding commitments. 

Specifically referring to the claim 
situation, Mr. Gorman stated that 
possible joint or cooperative activity 
relating to claims may be divided 
into three basic categories. First, 
the exchange and distribution among 
lite insurance companies of factual 
imformation relating to a particular 
claim. Such information may indi- 
cate that a claim is or may be avoid- 
able, or it may demonstrate the 
validity of the claim. Second, the 
use of a common agency for in- 
vestigation of a claim. Third, the 
exchange of information regarding 
action taken or proposed by com- 
panies with respect to a claim, or 
cooperation by a number of com- 
panies in the settlement of a claim. 

Taking these up seriatim, it seems 
to be quite clear that the exchange 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Public Relations—Continued 


ot factual data which is designed to 
facilitate the unilateral handling of 
claims by the individual companies 
is unobjectionable. Undoubtedly 
such information, even if acted upon 
independently, may in some cases 
bring about a relatively uniform ac- 
tion by a number of companies with 
respect to a given claim. Thus, in- 
dividual companies may continue 
to give factual information regard- 
ing claims where policies are held 
by more than one company on the 
same risk. With respect to such 
information, any indications of ac- 
tion taken or to be taken should be 
deleted before transmittal. 

Similarly, there is little possibility 
of danger in the investigation of 
claims by a number of companies 
through a common agency, or in the 
use of a common physician to make 
medical examinations in connection 
with such claims. This amounts 
only to a collective device for as- 
certaining facts which it would be 
permissible for the companies to 
exchange. The ultimate test of 
legality will be the manner in which 
the information is used and not how 
it is obtained. Here again, activi- 
ties should be limited to the sphere 
of factual information, and indica- 
tions of action be avoided. 





INSTITUTE OFFICERS 


ge ermanegeen W. HUBBELL of Des 
Moines, president of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of lowa, was re- 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Institute of Life Insurance at its annual 
meeting in New York in December. This 
will be the second term in this post for 
the mid-western insurance executive. 

Two new members were elected to the 
board of directors, H. R. Stephenson, 
vice-president and managing director, 
Crown Life Insurance Company of Can- 
ada, and L. D. Cavanaugh, president, 
Federal Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago. 

Re-elected to the board for an ad- 
ditional term were: Paul F. Clark, presi- 
dent, John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston; Carrol M. 
Shanks, president of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, Newark; and Mr. 
Hubbell. 

The new executive committee, named 
by the board at its meeting consisted 
of: Mr. Hubbell, chairman; Edmund M. 
Fitzgerald, president, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company; Peter M. 
Fraser, president, Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; George L. Har- 
rison, chairman, New York Life Insurance 
Company; Robert E. Henley, president, 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia; Paul 
F. Clark, chairman and president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Carrol M. Shanks, president, Pru- 
dential Insurance Company; George 
Avery White, president, State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company. 











Last, exchanges of: information 
regarding actual or proposed action 
fall within the danger zone. Ob- 
viously, action in concert, designed 
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| NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & HEALTH e LIFE ¢ GROUP 


Agency representation in the 48 stotes, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 
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The upsurge of interest in non-cancellable 
Accident and Health insurance has focused 
the attention of progressive underwriters 
on our position of leadership in a special- 


INSURANCE 
WORCESTER - MASSACHUSETTS 


, Frank L. Harrington... 1... 2 eee eee . President 
t Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 











COMPANY 


to bring about similar action } all 
companies interested in a given ¢ .im 
would be even more dangerous. It 
is possible to spell out a theory, ; er- 
haps a somewhat attenuated «ne. 
of price-hxing where there is «on- 
cert of action or agreement with re- 
spect to the settlement of a cl: mM, 
The insurance department of onc of 
the states has indicated that such 
action might also be regarded as an 
untair trade practice under state law. 
At all odds, it appears to be that the 
dangers inherent in such a practice 
are such as to render it highly in- 
advisable. 


Conclusion 


To sum up on this point, com- 
panies may freely and readily ex- 
change factual data with respect to 
pending claims, and may cooperate 
in the obtaining of such data, in 
order ta make intelligent decisions 
with respect to claims. They should, 
however, act independently and uni- 
laterally in the actual settlement of 
a claim. A sequitur of this last point 
is that companies should not ex- 
change information regarding action 
taken or proposed, since from such 
exchanges inferences of agreement 
or of inducement to a given course 
of action may be drawn. As pointed 
out earlier, the law permits infer- 
ences of agreement to be drawn from 
a course of conduct, and the burden 
of rebutting such inferences is often 
a most difficult one. 

In conclusion, it is clear that the 
popular belief in the principles of the 
anti-trust laws is a part of the social 
and economic climate of our times, 
and that these laws have an 1m- 
portant bearing upon the conduct 
and public relations of the insurance 
business. A reasoned and practical 
approach to problems of insurance 
company conduct under these laws 
will enable us to preserve public con- 
fidence in the business of insurance 
and public respect for its place in a 
free enterprise system. While there 
is no basis for undue complacency, 
neither should we conjure up all 
sorts of imaginary hobgoblins. By 
cooperative efforts between company 
executives and their counsel, it is 
my sincere hope and belief that we 
will resolve issues as they arise and 
will avoid harm to the efficient func- 
tioning of our business. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


ESEARCH © on _ institutional 
i caiien facilities will be the first 
activity of the newly constituted 
Advisory Council on Life Under- 
writer Education and Training, it is 
announced by Wheeler H. King, 
C.L..U., general agent for the New 
England Mutual in New York and 
Chairman of the Council. 

“In line with the Council's ob- 
jective of coordinating institutional 
and company training activities, the 
committee will publish a booklet de- 
scribing the institutional facilities as 
they exist today,’ said Mr. King. 
“It will show the exact part that 
each educational activity plays in the 
business.” 

Mr. King listed the seven ob- 
jectives of the Council, adopted at 
its organization meeting in Chicago 
in November, as follows: 


1. To bring about closer coordina- 
tion of institutional with company 
activities and closer coordination of 
the various institutional activities in 
the field of lite underwriter educa- 
tion and training. 

2. To encourage the coordination 
of institutional education and train- 
ing programs at progressive levels 
without undesirable duplication. 

3. To bring about within the busi- 
ness of life insurance a broader and 
better understanding of the functions 
and activities of the several organiza- 
tions now providing life under- 
writer education and training on an 
institutional basis. 

4. To appraise and_ evaluate 
courses, text material and teaching 
and training procedures, for the 
purpose of considering the advis- 
ability of suggesting changes which 
may further improve the present 
high standards and quality of work 
of these institutional organizations. 
5. To encourage the enrollment 
{ qualified individuals in the courses 
ind study groups of these organiza- 
tions. 

6. To bring to the attention of the 
participating organizations prob- 
lems of life underwriter education 
and training that may be solved by 
research, and to cooperate in such 
activities. 

7. To study ways and means to 
insure a wider and more complete 
dissemination of information re- 
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garding the services of the partici- 
pating organizations to the end that 
their greater use shall insure the 
constant and progressive improve- 
ment of life insurance service to the 
public. 

Committees have already begun 
work on all these points. The second, 
fourth and sixth objectives are in 
the hands of a committee on research 
under the chairmanship of B. N. 
Woodson, State Life of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, whose committee as- 
sociates are O. Sam Cummings, 
Kansas City Life, Dallas; A. R. 
Jaqua, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sitv, Dallas; James Elton Bragg, 
Guardian Life, New York; Dr. 
David MecCahan, University — of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and Ed- 
mund L. G. Zalinski, The National 
Association of Lite Underwriters, 
New York. 

A promotion committee, to further 
the third, fifth and seventh ob- 
jectives, will be headed by Donald 
I’. Barnes, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, New York. Committee mem- 
bers will include J. R. Townsend, 
quitable Lite of lIowa, Indian- 
Alan M. Kennedy, North- 

National, Minneapolis ; 
Martin Williams, Life Insurers 
Conference, Richmond, and Hal 
Nutt, Purdue University, Lafayette. 


apolis ; 
western 


A liaison committee between the 
companies and_ the _ institutional 
facilities to carry out the first ob- 
jective will consist of Vincent B. 
Coffin, Connecticut Mutual, Hart- 
ford, who, with Mr. King, is co- 
chairman of the Council, and Harry 
S. MeConachie, American Mutual 
Life, Des Moines. 

The Council includes representa- 
tives of The National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
Life Underwriter Training Council, 
The American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, Life 
Insurance Marketing Institute of 
Purdue University, Institute of 
Insurance Marketing of Southern 
Methodist University, Institute of 
Life Insurance, American Life Con- 
vention, The Life Insurers Con- 
ference and the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation. 
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Insurancemen visiting in 
Houston find The Shamrock 
the perfect home-away- 
from-home — conveniently 
accessible to every corner 
of Houston and its wide- 
spread commercial and 
industrial centers — easily 
available to Houston’s Air- 
port — at the hub of the 
major East-West and North- 
South highways in uptown 
Houston, away from the 
city’s heavy business traffic. 
The Shamrock’s luxurious 
appointments, unrivaled 
cuisine, excellent service 
and reasonable rates (single 
rooms at $6.00) make it 
truly America’s Magnificent 
Hotel. And for relaxation, 
there’s always big-name en- 
tertainment in The Sham- 
rock’s Cavalcade of Stars. 
Write, wire or call for 
reservations . .. Teletype 
HO-192 .. . Long Distance 
Houston LD-1. 


The Shamrock’s facilities 
for group and association 
meetings and clinics, large or 
small, are unexcelled. Write 
for descriptive folders—let The 
Shamrock bid you welcome 
when Houston is your host. 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 


M. JACK FERRELL, Executive Manager 
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Supervision—from page |3 


cussion of the general agent's re- 
cruiting activity. 

Another supervisory tool which 
may be of interest to vou is the 
quarterly agency analysis. This is 
based largely on the plan book. As 
soon as possible after the close of 
each quarter, we send to each agency 
a form which shows, on a pro rata 
basis, the agency's percentage of pro- 
duction quota, percentage of recruit- 
ing quota both as to numbers and 
volume, distribution of the producing 
organization in various production 
levels, and percentage of Accident & 
Health quota. In each of these cate- 


Gn Cororvado,Cal.f 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


OVERLOOKING THE OCEAN 
A great resort on San Diego Bay and the 





— Pacific Ocean. Perfect for sailing, fishing, 
aa= 1, swimming, tennis, golf — No summer rains. 
S= ~ Dancing nightly. Visit nearby Mexico; enjoy 
<= = Jai Alai, racing. American Plan. Write 


 . HARRY S. WARD, Managing Director 
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HE-CHAPMAN PARK 


HOTEL AND BUNGALOWS 





On Fashionable Wilshire Bivd. Private 
co pool, gardens, entertainment. Where the 
s STARS meet. Home of the famous Zephyr 
~ Room. 

: ~~ C. CALDWELL, Manager 


TW1tCs072 


SANTA RITA HOTEL | | 





THE GEM OF THE DESERT 


Finest Hotel Under the Arizona Sun *\< = 
50 rooms Tucson's Social Center; western ™ 
hospitality and atmosphere. Superb cuisine; 
famous Dance Bands, Polo, Golf. 


tS 
NICK C. HALL, Manager ji 











On fashionable Armour Bivd. K. C.’s Social Rendez- 
vous. Luxurious Rooms, Suites. Nationally known 
El Casbah Supper Club, with Name Entertainers and 
Bands. Garage. Recommended by Duncan Hines. 


GEORGE W. HALL, Manager 


WESLACO 
TEXAS 





Write Above Hotels for Descriptive Folders 





a a 
For the BEST CONVENTION 
You’ve Ever Held!! 

HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beoch, Colli- 


fornia (across the bay from San Diego) offers ideal 
resort hotel convention facilities for groups to 1200 
Ocean front, morvelous food, spacious thectre, meet- 
ing, conference, assembly rooms. Banquet and ball 
room for 1500. All sports on grounds. Write for 
Folder D. HARRY S. WARD, Managing Director. 
eg a 0m i ER a PE a cl a 
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gories the general agent receives a 
rating of Good, Fair, or Poor. These 
ratings are made impersonally by 
an agency assistant, and they are 
based upon a definite formula. The 
forms are then reviewed and initialed 
by me. 

This is the most unpopular of all 
the agency department services. It 
is criticized frequently and continu- 
ously. If we were to discontinue it, 
| am sure there would be a national 
holiday. As one general agent said 
to me, “Quarter after quarter, I see 
the same thing, ‘Poor, Poor, Poor, 
R.B.C., Poor, Poor, Poor, R.B.C.’ 
—it’s downright discouraging.” 

| think I know how he feels. | 
feel the same way about that di- 
abolical device of the Agency Man- 
agement Association known as the 
Monthly Sales Survey. If there were 
just some way of getting rid of that 
thing! Every month and every year 
there are those damn averages. Oh, 
| know it’s a lot of fun beating them, 
and in the Aetna we have been very 
fortunate in that respect in the last 
few vears, but the more you beat 
them this vear, the harder it 1s to 
equal them next year. And next year, 
nobody will care what vou did this 
vear. That will be water over the 
dam. It will be what you are doing 
in 1951 that everybody will be in- 
terested in then. You know what | 
mean. Oh, I don't mind the Sales 
Survey so much. In many ways it’s 
a lot of fun. But if I ever find out 
who told the President about it, there 
is apt to be violence. 


Pressure Helps 


Seriously, though, the Sales Sur- 
vey does put some pressure On US, 
and it’s good for us. And because 
we know it will still be published 
next year and the year after, we 
are probably doing things and plan- 
ning things that we would not other- 
wise do. 

Similarly with our quarterly 
agency analysis, the general agents 
don't like it; it exerts pressure ; but 
I suspect that the knowledge that it 
will keep on coming relentlessly 
every quarter produces a consider- 
able amount of extra agency ac- 
tivity. 

A few weeks ago, the head coach 
of one of the great football teams 





was horrifed to learn that his star 
halfback had been disqualifie for 
cheating in an examination. \\ ith 
a big game coming up, the cach 
hastened to the instructor to tr« to 
reason with him. He said to the 
instructor, “What happened? | |!ow 
do you know that he was cheat) ig? 
Did you see him?” The instructor 
said, “No, | didn't see him but he 
really doesn't know very much al)out 
the course and in the examination he 
sat next toa Phi Beta Kappa. Ther 
were ten questions in the examina- 
tion and on the first nine questions 
vour haltback’s answers were exactly 
the same as those of the Phi Beta 
Kappa word for word. The coach, 
somewhat shaken, said, “Well, 

strange, but it 
comceidence, 


does seem a little 
could have been a 
couldnt it?” The instructor. said, 
“Yes, | suppose it could, but on the 
tenth question the Phi Beta Kappa 
‘T don't know the 
to this question’ and your halfback 
wrote, ‘| don't know it either.’ ” 


answered. answer 


Back to Earth 


We do not know all the answers 
by any means, and some of the things 
which we have tried have not worked 
out exactly according to plan. One 
vear, we got a little fancy with the 
plan book and asked tor a lot of 
extra information. It wasn't long 
before the general agents began to 
refer to the plan book as the ° ‘Dream 
Book.” The following vear, we 
came back to earth again. 

Another device which hasn't been 
quite as useful as we expected it to 
Agency Check List. This 
is a long list of things which the 
visiting officer can check to find out 
just what the general agent is doing 
or not doing. Visiting officers still 
use this Check List on the occasion 
of their first visit in order to get a 
good over-all picture of the agency, 
but after that, it is rarely used. The 
general agents had a name for that, 
too. “As one general agent said to 
another soon after we started to 
use the Check List, ““Have they been 
around yet to give you the business ?”’ 
So now we use the form only on a 
first visit. 


be is an 


The trend toward more intensive 
supervision of our agencies is a con- 
tinuing one. At the present time, 
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we are experimenting with a 
monthly activity report for general 
agents and with the Sales Method 
Index of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. It 1s too 
early to say just how effective they 
will be as supervisory tools, but we 
are very optimistic about them. We 
think that the Sales Method Index 
will enable the agents to do a better 
job of helping themselves, the gen- 
eral agent to do a better job of 
helping both. At least, we will have 
a more intimate knowledge of con- 
ditions within our agencies and will 
thereby be enabled to supervise them 
more intelligently. 

We have not changed our general 
agency system, but we have tried 
to make it work. QOur results to 
date are extremely satisfactory and 
we think that our general agents, 
at least partially due to our new 
concept of supervision, are the best 
general agents that they have ever 
been. 

Not long ago, a milk dealer had 
painted on his milk bottles this 
slogan:—“This milk comes from 
discontented cows. They are always 
trying to do better.” We believe 
that our supervision has improved, 
but we shall always try to do better. 





NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


N DECEMBER 18 last the 

House of Representatives, dur- 
ing the “Lame Duck” session, un- 
animously passed a bill introduced 
by Representative Rankin ( Miss.) 
to provide “gratuitous” life imsur- 
ance coverage for service personnel 
retroactive to June 27 last. The 
House action represented a major 
victory for the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, which was the 
only organization in the business 
which came out for this proposal 
without any qualification. So far as 
could be seen, there was no osten- 
sible opposition to be forthcoming 
from the Senate but there was so 
much business for the “Lame Duck” 
session to take up that the upper 
chamber did not get around to con- 
sidering this “gratuitous” life insur- 
ance. It is expected that similar 
legislation will be introduced in the 
new session. 


‘* 
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This is one of a 
series of newspa- 
per advertisements 
which received the 
Award of Excel- 
lence of the Life 
Insurance Adver- 


tisers Association. 
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BEST § 


LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


| The 1951 Edition of Best's Life Insurance Reports con- 


tains the following information on each company:— 


BESTS 


REPORTS 


} FE INSUR ANCE 


POSTAGE 
INCLUDED 





Assets and Liabilities in detail. 

Income and Disbursements in detail. 

Gain and Loss Exhibit in detail. 

Classes and Amounts of Business in 
Force: Ordinary, industrial, group; 
eee yee , non-participating, de- 
erred dividends, annuities, etc. 

Significant Ratios from the Statement, 
for the last five years. 

History since organization. 

Financial Condition, Management, Op- 
erating Results: Editorial comment, 
including “recommendation,” and in- 
surance experience of executive offi- 


cers. 

Growth of the Company since organizo- 
tion. 

Cash Premium Income for the last five 
yecrs; new and renewal; life disability, 
double indemnity and annuity sepa- 
rately, with totals. 

Officers. 

Directors or Trustees. 

Territory: States in which companies are 
licensed. 

Reserve Basis: Actuarial tables used and 
amounts of business and reserves on 
the various principal forms. 

Note: Fraternals and Assessments re- 
ported upon. Valuation results given if 
obtainable. 

The Cost: $17.67 per year which in- 
cludes an annual subscription of $4.00 


to BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


HOME OFFICE 
BEST BUILDING 


DALLAS 


INCORPORATED 


~ 
o 


75 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





ATLANTA -:- CINCINNATI -: 


LOS ANGELES -:- CHATTANOOGA 


BOSTON 
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WOMEN AND FINANCES 


IE financial responsibilities of 
oe chains in this country will in- 
crease materially in the next 12 
months as the national emergency 
continues said Marion Stevens 
Eberly, head of the Women’s D1- 
vision of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This will come about, she 
said, as more and more husbands are 
called into war service. 

Speaking before the New York 
Chapter of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, Mrs. 
Eberly said that women’s personal 
participation in life insurance owner- 
ship and in the ownership of stocks, 
bonds and real property will almost 
certainly increase during 1951. This 
will occur because more women will 
be employed outside their homes, 
she said, and will have greater fin- 
ancial responsibilities for other 
people and higher personal incomes 
with which to meet them. 


Greater Interest 


Throughout the United States, 
Mrs. Eberly reported, life insurance 
companies, banks, trust companies 
and investment houses are noting a 
much greater interest among wo- 
men in information about family life 
insurance, investments and financial 
management. Her own office, she 
said, has been bombarded with re- 
quests for such material and is cur- 
rently broadening its informal serv- 
Ices, 

“American life insurance and all 
other American financial institutions, 
have responsibilities to aid women 
during the current emergency,” Mrs. 
Eberly said. 

“During World War II, a very 
large share of family savings in the 
critical years after 1942 were sav- 
ings made possible by women home- 
makers and women wage earners. 
Their purchases of war bonds and 
life insurance and their participation 
in all kinds of savings were among 
the factors which prevented a greater 
rise in prices. Once again, the need 
for combating inflation is one of the 
key requirements in our nation’s 
defcnse program, and once again it 
will be women who will carry a 
larvye share of the responsibility in 
this effort.” 
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The part which the Women’s 
Division is already playing 1n help- 
ing women learn about financial 
management is an important one, 
Mrs. Eberly said. Its program of 
informational booklets, radio broad- 
casts and other editorial services is 
now greatly expanded and is cur- 
rently reaching newspapers, radio 
stations, magazines, women’s organ- 
izations and other groups throughout 
the United States. 


Series of Forums 


One of the key projects of the 
\VWomen’s Division during the past 
vear has been participation in a 
forums throughout the 
United States built around the broad 
topic of financial security for fam- 
ilies and sponsored by individual 
banks or trust companies. Mrs. 
Itberly has addressed about 18 of 
these forums, explaining 1n_hour- 
long lecture and discussion periods 
the role of life insurance in family 
security and the wisdom of women 
understanding fully what is in their 
family’s life insurance program. At 
present closer cooperation with the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in a similar project is being 
developed. The project, functioning 
through local underwriters’ associa- 
tions, will continue this education of 
women in the principles of life in- 
surance. In all such educational pro- 
grams, emphasis is placed on the 
advantages of a family working 
closely with its agent in building and 
adjusting its program. 


series of 


“Whatever the individual life in- 
surance company or insurance as- 
sociation can do to meet the need of 
women for financial information, the 
basic responsibility still must remain 
one for the field forces,’ Mrs. Eberly 
said. “Through hundreds of indi- 
vidual interviews with policyholders 
and prospective policyholders, an 
alert life insurance agent can do a 
tremendous job for his country. He 
can see to it that women learn what 
they need to know and understand 
as users of life insurance. Women 
are responsive to this information, 
are even eager for it; the problem 
is only to bring it to them.” 





SECURITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1886 
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EASTERN ROUND TABLE 





ARGARET Divver, advertis- 

ing manager for John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, has been named 
chairman of the 1951 Eastern Round 
Table of the Life Insurance <Ad- 
vertisers Association, to be held 
March 19 and 20 at the Park Shera- 
ton Hotel in New York City. 

One of the most prominent wo- 
men in life insurance advertising, 
Miss Divver has been an active as- 
sociation member for the past eight 
vears. She has served on several 
important committees, and has been 
a featured speaker at association 
meetings, including the recent an- 
nual meeting in Atlantic City. 


3 Tables 


Annual round table sessions in 
three sections of the country were 
instituted several years ago with 


the purpose of bringing at least 
one meeting within geographical 


range of each association member. 
The Eastern Round Table is at- 
tended principally by members from 
northeastern and Canadian com- 
panies. 

Founded in 1933, the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association now 
includes 412 individual members re- 
presenting 206 life insurance com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. 
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Efforts have been made to develop 
specialists in certain fields in order 
that the best possible staff assistance 
may be available to the various com- 
mittees. The more experience our 
staff acquires as a result of this work, 
the more valuable it should become 
to its members. 

As an indication of the volume of 
committee work now compared with 
that in the years immediately before 
1944, a rough indication is obtained 
by a simple comparison of the num- 
ber of committee meetings per year. 
In 1945, there were approximately 
70 committee meetings while, since 
the last Annual Meeting, there have 
been over 130 such meetings, as well 
as about 70 meetings of informal 
groups. About 90 of these related to 
subjects in which the Association 
had no interest before 1945. Ten 
vears ago, it was a_rarity if we held 
more than 25 committee meetings of 
all kinds during the year. 

Mention should also be made of 
the progress that has been made in 
coordinating the activities of the As- 
sociation with those of the American 


Life Convention. Through the me- 
dium of the Joint Committees and a 
close liaison of the respective staffs, 
a greater spirit of mutual respect and 
helpfulness has developed — that 
augurs well for continued progress. 


Increased Costs 


This review of the mechanics by 
which the Association operates and 
the broad areas in which it 1s active 
might be more interesting to a stu- 
dent of trade association methods 
than to practical life insurance men 
like yourselves were it not for the 
fact that you are paying the bills. 
This expansion of activity, which has 
taken place since the reorganization 
of the Association in 1944, is re- 
flected in a substantial increase in the 
budget. The budget for 1951 will 
run over $1,300,000. The budget for 
1945, the next so-called ‘‘on” legis- 
lative vear following the reorganiza- 
tion, amounted to about $500,000. 
Some oft this ditference, ot course, is 
due to the depreciation of the dollar 
over the period. For comparative 
purposes, this could be illustrated by 
expressing the 1945 budget in terms 


of 1950 dollars. So expressed, jt 
would amount to about $670,000. 
The difference between the 1950 and 
1945 budgets, expressed in 1950 
dollars, would then be about $640. 
O00. Cost studies indicate thai this 
difference may be accounted jor jp 
the following way: 
1. Cost of Developing New 
Fields of Responsibility 
(a) Investment Research 
(including grants of 


DED Se dess swerve $200,000 
(b) Anti-trust work ....... 10,000 
(c) Cash Sickness, Compul- 
sory Health Insurance, 
cd bh Wikdha weed’ 0 We 180,000 
(d) Expanded Washington 
ee 50,000 
TOTAL $470,000 
2. Cost of More Intensive 
Work in Old Areas ..... 170,000 


GRAND TOTAL $640,0% 

At the beginning of this report, | 
suggested that the change in physical 
appearance of our office quarters was 
indicative of the change in the char- 
acter of the organization. Just as the 
change in the Association’s charac- 
ter has been expensive, so has the 
change in its physical quarters. The 
1951 budget will include an item of 
$117,800 for rent. In 1945, our rent 
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LOOK! 


1. A money-making General Agent’s Contract 
for thoroughly qualified men. 


2. Special policies with sales appeal. Regular 
Juvenile and Adult Ordinary policies. Well 
designed Group Insurance for both large 


Insurance in Force — $35,000,000 
Assets — 2,900,000 
Capital and Surplus — _ 1,000,000 


Write for particulars or come to Atlanta 


SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Assets: 





SERVICE IS 


In its more than sixty years of ex- 
the Sun 
Company of America has always 
been recognized for its superior 
Agents and policyholders 
alike find this service helpful and 
satisfying in providing the best in 


life insurance protection. 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Home Office: Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Insurance in Force: 


OUR MOTTO 


Life 


Insurance 


More than $285,000,000 
More than $53,500,000 
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SAM R. WEEMS, 
Dean of the Minnesota 
Mutual Sales Force—a 
name synonymous with 
Minnesota Mutual gen- 
erally over the State of 
Texas—has served the 
Company ably andl faith- 
fully for over 30 years. 
The Company salutes 
him with very great 
pride. 





was $24,000, at the rate of only about 
$2.00 per square foot; in our new 
uptown office, it is at a rate of $4.20 
per square foot. We hope you will 
feel that this added expenditure is 
worthwhile in terms of better facili- 
ties and added convenience and the 
better opportunity afforded for 
working closely with the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

The largest item in our budget is 
for staff salaries. In 1945, that 
amounted to $260,000. In the 1951 
budget, it will total $596,000—an in- 
crease of $336,000. During this six- 
year period, the number of em- 
ployees on the staff has nearly 
doubled but there has been a pro- 
portionately larger increase among 
those in the higher salary brackets. 
While this is a large increase in the 
salary item, it is in proportion to 
the increase in our other expendi- 
tures and is thus only an index of 
our increasing activity. We try to 
do what you want us to do with the 
most efficient and economical use of 
the best manpower we can get. 


The foregoing is a brief report of 
the Association’s work and its recent 
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'Sam''—as he is known to every- 
one—represented the Minnesota 
Mutual in Texas since May 13, 
1920. On his first anniversary as 
Texas State Manager Sam re- 
ceived a telegram from the Min- 
nesota Mutual complimenting him 
on the $3,483,000 of business which 
his agency had submitted in twelve 
months. Sam was either Conven- 


‘7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 





of paid commissions. 


development. No such report can be 
made by the Manager with complete 
objectivity. Perhaps, therefore, I 
might be pardoned for referring to 
an observation recently made by an 
outsider. Frederick S. Morton, Re- 
search Associate of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, 
who lived with us during the month 
of September to study our work and 
our methods had this to say in a 
letter he wrote to Mr. Shanks: 


‘The combination of a coopera- 
tive and competitive approach 
which your business has adopted 
to meet the issues confronting you, 
as evidenced in the work of the 
Association is, I believe, quite 
unique. I have the feeling that 
most of you in the business may 
have lived so close to your prob- 
lems and to the development of the 
Association that you may not fully 
appreciate as I, an outsider, did 
one of the larger implications of 
what you are doing. In my opin- 
ion, the Association is not just a 
trade association in the generally 
accepted sense of that term. The 


tion President or Vice President of the Minnesota 
Mutual every year from 1926 through to 1933—that 
honor going to the fieldman with the highest total 


Sam Weems' years with the Minnesota Mutual 
have been marked by the most friendly of business 
relationships. The entire Minnesota Mutual family 
is very fond of the Dean of its sales force and in- 
expressibly proud of his fine record. 
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SAM R. WEEMS 
McAllen, Texas 








Organized 1880 





Association of 
America ts a new kind of business 
institution. The member compa- 


Life Insurance 


nies have surrendered certain 
kinds of their own autonomy to 
the Association and supported it 
in many ways in order to accom- 
plish for the life insurance busi- 
ness as a whole the broad and 
long-range objectives which you 
are pursuing. 


“The real significance of this 
fact is best appreciated when the 
work of the Association is seen 
against the perspective of the place 
of organized groups in our na- 
tional life today. Since business 
corporations do not vote, they 
have been substantially unrecog- 
nized and unrepresented since 
1930. The attempt must be suc- 
cessfully made to identify business 
units and their operations with the 
interests of the large groups of 
people for the benefit of whom 
they in fact exist. Through the 
work of the Association, the busi- 
ness of life insurance is striving 
for this and, I feel, making a sub- 
stantial contribution.” 
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POSITION OPEN 


Experienced actuary for Home 
Office of old established Mid- 
West company. Man between 
35 and 40 desired. Attractive 
opportunity. All replies confi- 
dential. Address: Box L-45. 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


| 
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Prospecting Ideas—from page 3! 


must have some unusual and even 
dramatic method of getting by their 
secretaries and getting their atten- 
tion from the problems they are cur- 
rently engaged in. Therefore, this 
Government Form 706 is ideally 
suited to the purposes that we have 
in mind. 

First, by properly using it I be- 
leve you can get by almost any 
secretary in the country. When she 
says, ‘What do you wish to see Mr. 
Jones about?” vou simply say, “l 
would like to talk to him about this,” 
and lay it on her desk. She glances 
at the legal printing on the front 
that informs her that this is the 
United States Federal Estate Tax 
Form, Form No. 706. 

I find that she usually takes a 
quick peek at me to try and make up 
her mind as to whether | am from 
the FBI or only the Internal Rev- 
enue Department. In either instance, 
her decision is going to be that | 
should see the boss right now. And 
she usually says, “Just a moment.” 

Within just a matter of seconds 
the boss appears and says, “Yes, 
what is this?” And |] “Mr. 
Jones, I would like to talk to you 
about this form.” Almost without 
exception he invites me into his office 
or some quiet spot to talk so that the 
girl won't learn about “that deduc- 
tion he was afraid was too high,” or 
whatever particular thing there is 
in the back of his mind that is worry- 
ing him, 

Immediately upon getting into his 
office, and this is very important, | 
introduce myself and my business 
and say, “Mr. Jones, | want to talk 
to you about this form because the 
problems that are discussed herein, 
page after page of situations, are the 
types of problems which affect us 
all. I am working in this field—it is 
called estate planning. Have you 
ever seen one of these forms?” 

In the majority of cases he will 
say, “No,” and then I can say, “I 
would like to take just a minute of 
your time, Mr. Jones, to show you 
this and then we can make an ap- 
pointment to discuss it at a later 
date.” And I begin to turn the pages 
back explaining as I go, “The pur- 
pose of showing you this, Mr. Jones, 
is not that I know, or do not know, 
that you will have a tax problem at 


say, 


your death, but I do want to show 
you the philosophy of your Govern- 
ment. In these pages the Govern- 
ment expresses to you its legs! ip- 
terest in your estate. They show 
you on this page that they want to 
know about every single piece of 
real estate that you own. They go 
on and they go through your stocks 
and bonds, etc.” 


Ideally Suited 


You will find this form ideally 
suited to the various types of pros- 
pects that you will run into. You will 
find the answers for the man, that 
when you make a statement that he 
has never heard before or never be- 
lieved, says, “Well, I don’t think 
that’s right—lI just carry Good Will 
on my books as one dollar.” It is 
very easy to show him where the 
Federal Government says under Sec- 
tion F that Good Will must be ac- 
counted for. That he cannot carry it 
for one dollar on his books as his 
bookkeeper has advised him. You 
can say, “As a matter of fact, let's 
turn this form back, Mr. Jones, there 
is room here on this page, and take 
the actual formula that the Govern- 
ment has set up here and apply it to 
your business.” 

And you go into an application of 
the Good Will formula that is con- 
tained therein and usually find your- 
self showing the man that his busi- 
ness is worth twice as much as he 
thought it was for tax purposes. 
Explaining to him that that is the 
position the Government will be able 
to assume if it wishes and that he 
will be responsible for proving that 
the business is not worth that figure. 

The form is also very good for 
the man that says, “Well, my 
brother-in-law is going to probate 
this situation and he will put the 
values in at considerably less than an 
amount that would require a tax.” 
It is very easy to turn the form to 
the last page and him the 
statement that must be signed by 
the person filling out the form and 
which upon signing binds him in 
such a fashion that no man in his 
right mind would sign it unless 
everything was absolutely true. 

The form as you turn through it 
will develop almost every estate 
situation that could possibly obtain. 
It gives you a track to run on with 
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draniatic “gadget appeal.” It pro- 
vides in itself an excellent form for 
information getting. If the man feels 
or indicates that the question you 
are asking him is not important you 
can usually show him, if you are 
familiar with the form, exactly where 
the Government requests that in- 
formation and usually in a great 
deal more detail than you have asked 
for. While you will find, I believe, 
that very few of the individuals you 
talk to have an estate tax problem, 
before you get through the form you 
will have touched the man with your 
little “pin of questioning” from so 
many different angles that you will 
have found the “spots that hurt him.” 


Achieves Purpose 


It may have absolutely nothing to 
do with Estate Tax Form 706, but 
this form will have served its pur- 
pose for you will have gotten in to 
see a man that you might not other- 
wise ever have been able to talk to. 
And don't forget, you might give to 
that man the most valuable idea ot 
his life. You will have answered his 
objections at crucial points where it 
might have developed into a situa- 
tion where he said it’s this way, and 
you say it’s the other way, and there 
is no documentary proof as to who 
is right or wrong. You will have a 
complete set of appertinent ques- 
tions. 

These two sources of prospects 
should help you to have a regular 
flow of prospects. These prospects 
can be screened to a finer degree— 
and the poor ones eliminated before 
you have spent your $10 hours on 
them. You will build prestige and 
confidence in your understanding 
and recommendations concerning his 
problems. You will sell answers to 
problems and not sell life insurance 
policies. 


National Messenger. 





The minister's son came home from 
school with a question. 

"Daddy," he said, “my teacher 
says that ‘collect’ and ‘congregate’ 
mean the same thing. Do they?" 

"Perhaps, they do," said the min- 
ister, rather sadly, “but you can tell 
your teacher, with my compliments, 
that there is a vast difference be- 
tween a good congregation and a 
good collection. 
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We feel that a good salesman can become a top- 
notch salesman if he has the right selling “tools.” 
Idea-packed letters, cards, folders and booklets 
help “hammer home” the sales. 

That’s why we keep up a continuous flow of fresh 
ideas to our agents. It’s one of the reasons for 
our record growth ...why we are one of the 
fastest growing insurance companies in the Middle : 
West. Z ’ a 
If you are interested in joining a “live” and fad 
growing company, write or phone our agency 
director, Wm. J. Merritt. 
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Review of 1950—from page |7 


fit program which the legislature 
had approved, subject to the refer- 
endum mentioned. A short while ago 
a spread of disability benefit legisla- 
tion seemed imminent. It did not 
materialize, however, and is not ex- 
pected to assume large proportions 
in the forthcoming legislative ses- 
sions. 

Investment law proposals relating 
to the extension of real estate hold- 
ings and authorizations to invest in 
common stocks are anticipated in 
several jurisdictions this winter. 


The Washington Scene 


The institution of life insurance 
in common with all other lines of 
insurance has steadfastly favored 
supervision of insurance by the 
states. The trend of recent events, 
including those of a world order, 
has moved the sights of the life in- 
surance business directly to the na- 
tional capital. 


Although federal authorities have 
in no manner interfered with the 
established rights of the states to 
regulate insurance, an ever-increas- 
ing number of acts of the Congress 
and rulings by federal bureaus have 
been imposed on the life insurance 
business. This is particularly true 
of proposals involving diverse kinds 


of taxation, social security pro- 
grams, and measures affecting pri- 
vate pension plans. Interest rates 
and government lending practices 
are a competitive factor in the com- 
panies’ investment operations. 


Extensions of economic controls 
together with the matters already 
referred to, have made it incumbent 
on the life insurance business to be 
ably represented by its own per- 
sonnel on the ground. The decision 
by the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America to open a Washington 
office and to have efficient personnel 
operating there was a timely and 
laudable one. This decision was a 
departure from the traditional at- 
titude of isolationism toward de- 
velopments affecting life insurance 
at the federal level. 


sy far the greatest amount of 
legislative activity affecting life in- 
surance occurred in the last session 
of the congress. Proposals relating 
to taxation and revision of the so- 
cial security act led the list. 

Following hearings which began 
over a year ago on a plan to tax 
the investment income of the life 
companies, a joint resolution passed 
the House of Representatives last 
January levying a stop-gap tax on 
the companies for the years 1947, 
1948 and 1949. In April, the senate 
finance committee and the senate 
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eliminated from said resolution the 
retroactive taxes for 1947 and 1048 
but included the taxes for 1949 anq 
added 1950. Conferees for both 
houses failed to reach agreement 
and the issue remained deadlocked. 
With the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea a $5,000,000,000 general tax 
bill was introduced. Included in the 
bill was a tax on life insurance com- 
panies which the house applied for 
the years 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950. 
The senate finance committee and 
the senate again struck out the ret- 
roactive taxes for 1947 and 1948 
leaving only taxes for 1949 and 
1950. This time a decision had to 
be made and finally the house con- 
ferees receded and accepted the 
senate’s version. 


Installment Payments 


Included in the tax bill as passed 
by the house was a provision to 
tax the installment payments of life 
insurance death proceeds, under 
which plan the principal amount of 
the death claim would be divided 
by the number of years in which 
the installments were to be paid, or 
in the case of payments for life, by 
the number of years the beneficiary 
would live according to the expect- 
ancy table, deducting said amount 
from the installment payment, the 
remainder to be reported as interest 
income. The senate refused to ap- 
prove the proposed tax and the 
conferees agreed to eliminate it. 


A proposal to require stock in- 
surance companies to register and 
file detailed investment information 
with the Securities and Exchange 
commission failed of approval. A 
bill to make some of the provisions 
of the expired farm mortgage mora- 
torium law a permanent part of the 
national bankruptcy act was blocked 
after life insurance and other farm 
lenders had objected to the bill's 
failure to assure secured creditors 
the right to have a public sale of 
mortgaged property. 


The administration’s proposals 
for a national health program and 
to federalize the unemployment 
compensation system and _ thus 
dominate the operation of state sys- 
tems made little or no progress. 
While these schemes will undoubt- 
edly be reintroduced, close observers 
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believe the newly elected congress 
will turn a deaf ear to both proposals. 
The same observation applies to the 
proposed program of permanent 
disability benefits which the last 
congress rejected. 


Social Security Revision 


After long and thorough consid- 
eration by congress the social se- 
curity act received a thorough over- 
hauling. Besides extending coverage 
under the law to some nine million 
persons, substantial increases in the 
monthly benefits for old age and sur- 
vivors insurance and the amounts 
available for old age assistance, aids 
for dependent children, the blind and 
for maternity care, were approved. 

Beginning January 1, 1951, full- 
time life insurance salesmen will be 
covered as employees under the 
recently enacted revision of the act. 
The specific amendment to the defi- 
nition of “‘employee,” by which full- 
time life insurance agents are 
designated as such for the purposes 
of the act, excepts from the em- 
ployee category such individuals 
whose status falls within the defini- 
tion of “self-employed” persons. 
Regulations from the federal agen- 
cies are expected to clarify the 
question of who falls within the 
scope of the amended definition of 
employee. Regulations will also be 
necessary in connection with such 
important details as to who shall 
make the reports on wages and how 
they shall be made and how the tax 
thereon shall be paid. 

The dominant motive behind the 
increased benefits adapted  un- 
doubtedly was to bring them some- 
what in line with the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar. On 
full reflection it is obvious that the 
increased benefits represent no more 
than the present day subsistence 
level. It reasonably follows that 
coverage of private life insurance in 
most cases has been inadequate. 
This is unfinished business that must 
be contemplated and looked after by 
the field forces of life insurance. 


A system of gratuitous insurance 
or automatic indemnity for service- 
men on active duty to substantially 
supplant National Service life insur- 
ance won the unanimous approval 
of the House of Representatives 
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after its veterans affairs committee 
had reported the bill favorably the 
middle of December. The legislation 
is based on the Rankin and Hardy 
bills which, together with other 
plans, had been under close study 
by Rep. James E. Noland’s sub- 
committee. 

As passed by the house, the bill 
provides for free coverage of $10,000 
for all personnel on active duty, 
retroactive to June 27, 1950. If on 
active duty for more than 30 days, 
protection will be extended for 90 
days after discharge. The death 
indemnity would be paid in 120 


monthly installments with interest at 
the rate of 214 per cent per annum. 
Total liability of the government is 
limited to $10,000 in those cases 
where the serviceman has N. S. L. I. 
or United States Government life 
insurance. In such event he may 
surrender his old insurance, taking 
the protection of the gratuitous plan 
and upon discharge from service re- 
instate his former government insur- 
ance. 

No further N. S. L. I. would be 
issued except to veterans rendered 
commercially uninsurable by a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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service-connected disability. It is ap- 
parent that enactment of the house 
approved program would result in 
very substantial over-all savings to 
the government. 


Observers believe that the favor- 
able action in the house was too late 
to allow for consideration of the 
measure by the senate before final 
adjournment of the congress. Ad- 
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herents of the gratuitous plan, how- 
ever, predict early approval of the 
program in the next congress. 


Last fall the Bank of America in 
California startled life insurance 
circles by its announcement of a 
new thrift-type savings account sup- 
plemented by life insurance. 

The bank’s plan applies to savings 
accounts up to a maximum of 
$1,000 into which the customer 
deposits fixed monthly sums in 
order to accumulate a predetermined 
amount at the end of the 50-month 
saving period. Upon making his 
first deposit the customer is insured 
for the difference between his deposit 
and the maturity value of his ac- 
count. His life insurance decreases 
monthly as his gccount grows. If 
he dies before maturity of the ac- 
count his beneficiary receives the 
total amount he intended to save. 
Carrier of the life insurance is 
Occidental Life of California. 


Insured savings plans of banks 
in Indiana, Georgia, and Pennsyl- 
vania provide for a limited maximum 
account through periodic payments 
for a period of 10 years. The plan 
is designed to attract mainly the 
small investor. In the event of the 
death of the holder of the account 
the insurance company contributes 
the balance of the unpaid payments. 
Whether such plans will spread to 
other jurisdictions and grow to sub- 
stantial amounts remains question- 
able. 


Life Insurance Organizations 


Within the confines of this report 
justice cannot be done to the out- 
standing contributions of the several 
organizations that are serving the 
business of life insurance and its 
many millions of policyholders. 
Whether it be on the legislative front 
or on public relations, field or home 
office levels, the one word “efficient” 
describes them as accurately as is 
possible in the circumstances. Life 
insurance can be justly proud of 
their performance. 


A strong economy seems assured 
in the months ahead. Both pro- 
duction and income were increasing 
during the first half of last year, 
after which the national defense 
program carrying a larger budget of 
expenditures on one hand, and 


limited controls on the other, got 
under way. 

Wages and other forms of income 
have been rising along with prices, 
Taxes’ on corporations and _ indi- 
viduals have been increased. The 
federal Reserve board noted that 
the money supply was being ex- 
panded by bank loans and cautioned 
its members to restrain bank credits, 
As the year ended there was some 
hope of lessening the inflationary 
forces through the measures that 
were being taken. 

Defense expenditures which have 
risen rather slowly will increase 
noticeably in the months ahead un- 
der the mobilization program. Both 
wages and prices will likely be 
stabilized. Taxes are bound to in- 
crease again. If the new congress is 
able to hold the budget practically in 
line with anticipated revenues, the 
inflationary threat will be minimized. 
A large number of the statesmen are 
determined to make it their No. | 
objective. 


Outlook for Life Insurance 


xcept for the gathering war 
clouds the business of life insurance 
approaches the new year with a 
favorable outlook. War clauses and 
other underwriting restrictions will 
be in the forefront of discussion. The 
problem of investment and interest 
rates will continue to be a real test 
for management. Government com- 
petition in the lending field has 
aggravated the problem. 

No further expansion of com- 
pulsory social programs is looked for 
in the immediate future. Some new 
studies are under way but there will 
be little sentiment in congress to 
extend or expand existing coverage. 
Besides, congress will have less time 
for such proposals. 

The field for private life insurance 
should become more fertile. There 
are many incentives for it. Dollars 
are more plentiful. Interest rates 
are low and more principal is re- 
quired to produce a given amount of 
income. 

At no time in its history has life 
insurance enjoyed the full confidence 
of the American people as it does 
at present. For their basic and in- 
dispensable financial security the 
people will continue to rely upon 
their life insurance protection. 
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BOOKLETS 


P59—How to 
Sales 


Increase Profitable 


Sales and management executives, as well 
as accountants engaged in the compilation 
of sales statistics, will find this twenty-six 
page booklet of value. Based on thirty years’ 
experience in developing sales administra- 
tive systems and procedures, it details how 
machines and systems may be utilized to 
compile sales facts for use in checking sales 
by individual accounts, by prospects, by 
salesmen and by territory. An automatic 
computing chart is described which graph- 
ically signals percentage of sales against 
quotas and permits calculation of perform- 
ance on a ‘last twelve months" basis. In- 
cluded is a check list of information which 
may be used effectively to increase profit- 
able sales. 


P60—Electric Typewriter Typing 


Guide 


This is a thirty-four page handbook on the 
use and care of an electric typewriter. 
Included are the fundamentals of the proper 
use of such a machine including posture, 
stroking, touch and typing rhythm. Helpful 
hints are given on letter writing, envelope 
addressing, centering and the preparation 
of carbon copies and stencils. Moreover, 
there is a ready reference of practical 
punctuation plus a plan of daily practice for 
speed and accuracy. The most efficient 
secretaries will appreciate its information 
and those who are working to equal the 
most efficient will find it most helpful. 


P6l1—The Nineteen-Fifty-Won Cam- 
paign 


Recent tests have shown that every em- 
ployee will respond to a merchandise prize 
incentive program just as salesmen do. Here 
is described a new program designed to 
solve such problems as reducing absenteeism 
and tardiness, promoting safety, increasing 
efficiency and production and encouraging 
employee suggestions. The program is all in 
one package including an announcement 
piece, prize book, follow-up flyers, letter- 
heads and prize-checks. There is no obliga- 
tion incurred in requesting a sample cam- 


paign. 





: | 

To Best's Insurance News | 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 

* The above material is available without 


charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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BYRON WESTON CO. DALTON, MASS. 


OFFERS FREE SURVEY 


ITTO, Incorporated, offers a 
Dice systems survey of your 
business with no obligation to you. 
Methods that efficiently handled your 
billing, payroll and purchasing a 
year ago may not be efficient today. 
Your best employees may not bring 
this to your attention simply because 
they themselves have not noticed it. 
The company offers to have a quali- 
hed business engineer make an im- 
partial survey and give suggestions. 


COST ANALYSIS 


OST analysis is an urgent need 
~~ insurance companies and can 
be undertaken at a relatively small 
expense, in fact producing a profit, 
Russell Wetmore, assistant comp- 
troller of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company told a recent conference 
of the Life Office Mgm. Ass'n. 

Up to now, he added, most com- 
panies have spent less on functional 
cost studies than they have on job 
evaluation and many other research 
undertakings. Citing the profit to 
be found in cost work, he reported 
on his own company’s experience. 
After five years’ application of a 
functional cost study, the company 
now has operating a budget, a stand- 
ards program, a planning division, 
a monthly expense reporting system, 
annual analysis of agency expenses 
and a program of special expense 
studies. The standards’ program 
alone, he said, has saved $328,695 
to date by abolishing 127 jobs. Over- 
time has been reduced thus far in 
1950 by $25,000 through one of the 
special expense studies. 





BOMBPROOF VAULT 


OST businesses would be yn- 
Mane to continue if their paper- 
work were destroyed. This is 
indicated by the practical fact that 
when fire or flood destroys records, 
over 40% of such victims are unable 
to re-open their doors for a re- 
sumption of their enterprises. 


Pondering these facts, and the 
wholesale casualties to records that 
might occur in war, H. G. Miller. 
Jr., director of business methods for 
the American Photocopy Equipment 
Co., has designed a bombproof un- 
derground shelter accessible to big- 
city organizations. 

The vault design indicates a 4- 
story submerged building of compact 
and simple construction. Elevators 
would carry users from the small 
surface entry to underground stor- 
age floors with compartment-lined 
walls. Emergency exits are pro- 
vided so that if the central entrance 
should be destroyed or blocked, the 
possibilities would be good that one 
or both emergency exits still would 
be unharmed. 


The structure would be located in 
an open area, not too far distant 
from the user’s offices and yet in a 
spot where bombing would offer the 
enemy no strategic purpose. Filed 
records in the shelter would be avail- 
able for reviewing or removal, or 
storage on a daily or any other 
frequency-basis. 

As to financing the structure, says 
its designer, this might be handled 
by business groups or by municipali- 
ties. Or a promoter might build the 
structure and rent space much as 
present day above-ground vaults 
now operate. 
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ro- Royal Electric Typewriters are bringing new econ- 
ice omy and increased production to America’s business 
the offices. Heavy-duty routine work is delivered with re- 
_— markable speed and economy. And for specialized 
ald jobs, the Royal Electric can supply as many as 20 
| carbon copies. 

te It is as much at home in your own executive depart- 
~~ ment as in the typing pool. Management’s letters 
‘he sparkle with a crisp clarity that does credit to them... 
led and to the firm. 

l- For whatever purpose it is used, the operator invari- 
we ably gains in morale, because fatigue and tension are 
” banished. 

ve Here’s important news! On the Royal Electric the 
ed controls are in the same position as on Royal Standard 
li- Typewriters. Operators are on familiar ground. The 
he problem of a time-consuming “change-over” has been 
as eliminated by the Royal Electric. 

" Exclusive ““Touch Control” allows the operator to 





adjust the touch to give her the “feel” she prefers. And 
“Magic” Margin permits instant automatic margin 
setting. These are exclusive Royal Electric features! 

May we show you the cost-cutting performance and 
superior work of the Royal Electric? Have your secre- 
3 tary clip the coupon. 














] OY, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 24 | 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

STANDARD ELECTRIC | I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of Progress,” | 
| describing the Royal Electric. 
Made by the World’s Largest | NAME 

Manufacturer of Typewriters 
“Touch Control” and ““Magic” are registered trade-marks of | COMPANY 

: Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

, | ADDRESS | 














CONFERENCE DESK 


HIS new executive conference desk 

has been especially designed by The 
Globe-Wernicke Company to meet the 
requirements of a modern, executive of- 
fice. The conveniently wide 76-inch top 
overhangs eight inches on each end and 
at the back so that it may be used with 
comfort for conferences. At other times, 
the full-sweeping top gives more working 
space. The patented, formed-linoleum top 
eliminates the usual metal strip on a 
desk’s top edges and gives an obstruction- 
free top area upon which to work. The 
wrap-around construction of the pedestals 
is designed to provide maximum strength, 
eliminate sharp corners and give excep- 
tional rigidity. Floating roller suspension 
and live rubber cushion enable all drawers 
to glide easily and silently. The center 
drawer is roomy to accommodate account- 
ing and other large forms without fold- 
ing. The desk comes regularly equipped 
with four box drawers and one filing 
(or storage) drawer but, if preferred, the 
filing drawer can be interchanged with 
two box drawers. 





PRINTED TAPE 


PRESSURE sensitive adhesive tape 

has been developed by the Topflight 
Tape Company which should find many 
uses around an insurance office. The tape 
is imprinted with your name and address 
or with an advertising message and may be 
pasted on the bottom of policies, letters, 
direct-mail literature or other material. 
It can be used in lieu of a rubber stamp 
where there has been a change of address 
or to convey any other message. 
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PAPER FOLDING MACHINE 


HIS low-cost electric folding machine 

is simple enough to be operated by any 
ofice worker yet versatile enough to 
handle a wide variety of paper stocks, 
sizes and weights. A radio-dial type of 
control allows selection of any of eight 
basic folds. Manufactured by Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., the machine is three feet 
long by 184,"wide by 204,” high. Since 
it feeds and stacks from the same end of 
the machine, it saves footwork and con- 
serves working space. Speeds of up to 
19,000 pieces an hour are claimed. 





ADD-A-LINE STRIPS 


DD-A-LINE strips and supplies are 

designed by the Victor Safe and Equip- 
ment Company for economy, efficiency 
and speed in the compiling and main- 
taining of lists of any kind. Die-cut 
paper strips chain together to any length 
desired and fasten to a strip holder which 
in turn can be filed in a ring book or 
file folder. The strips are available in 
three different lengths—3, 5 and 7 inches 
—~and four different widths for one, two, 
three or four lines of typing. All sizes 
of strips can be attached to the one type 
of strip holder and all widths of the 
same length can be interlocked together, 
if so desired. Substitutions, additions or 
other changes can be made anywhere in 
the list without disturbing the rest of the 
record simply by removing one strip. 
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also provides space for four lines 
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typing when either line must be 5 inches long 
No. 534 provides space for three lines 
of typing with a maxious 
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INSULATED PERSONAL FILE 


QUIPPED with ten Pendaflex folders 

with printed tabs, this new insulated 
personal file provides a safe, fire-resistive 
place for filing documents, bonds and al! 
other kinds of valuable papers. Contents 
are filed in an orderly manner and easily 
removed for reference. The file carries 
the Safe Manufacturers National Associa- 
tion label certifying the one-hour rating. 
It is finished on the outside in a gray 
wrinkle finish and on the inside in a 
smooth gray. The manufacturer is the 
Meilink Steel Safe Company. 
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Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
[] Conference Desk 
[] Printed Tape 
[] Paper Folding Machine 
“_] Add-A-Line Strips 
(] Insulated Personal File 
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FFICE CErICIENCY 


N A revolutionary approach to 

handling business correspond- 

ence, Thomas A. Edison, In- 
corporated has developed a new sys- 
tem of “remote control” dictation. 
The TeleVoice System, as it 1s 
called, consists of trom one to twenty 
modified telephones directly 
nected to a central recording instru- 
ment located near the secretary. The 
recording instrument, called the 
Edison TeleVoicewriter, records 
the dictation plastic 
discs. Transcription of the dictated 
with the 
Secretarial 





con- 


received on 


matter 1s 
Standard 
Unit. 


accomplished 


Edison Dise 


stations 
extensions) can be located any dis- 


The TeleVoice ( phone 
tance from the TeleVoicewriter. 
ach station gives the dictator every 
one of the services he needs to dic- 
tate easily and accurately, including 
a means of listening back to what 
he has said and the facility for re- 
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REMOTE CONTROL DICTATION 


cording corrections. Unlike individ- 
ual dictating machines, the dictator 
has only those functions to perform 
which are a direct part of actual 
dictation. The secretary takes care 
of changing the discs and index slips. 
Since the work is delivered to her by 
direct wire, her flow of work is even 
and messenger services are mini- 
mized. 


No Conflict Between Dictators 


Provision is made in the system 
for eliminating conflict between dic- 
tators who might wish to use it 
simultaneously. Because only dicta- 
tors with a low volume of letter 
writing are put on the system, the 
chances of finding the “line in use” 
are only one in four and even then 
there is only a one minute wait, ac- 
cording to the company, because the 
average letter is only 120 words 
long. The company states that the 
vast majority of those who dictate 
are “low volume dictators.” <A 














positive warning signal in the form 
of a small red light on each phone 
goes on when the system is being 
used, making it unnecessary to pick 
up the receiver and listen to find 
out if all is clear. Heavy volume 
dictators or those doing confidential 
work are normally given individual 
recording instruments. 

The result, according to the com- 
pany, is the first completely inte- 
grated system for business dictation 

a dictating system that because 
of its low cost (only half that of in- 
dividual machines), makes possible 
instrument dictation service to every 
letter or memo writer even though 
his daily output may be very small. 

The company reports that Tele- 
\ oicewriting has been tried out ex- 
tensively in hospitals to expedite the 
handling of medical records which 
were previously written 80% in 
longhand. It has been found that 
with TeleVoice, all hospital records 
can be made to include two or three 


Continued on the next page] 








Remote Control—Continued 


times as much information and in 
one third of the time previously 
required of doctors. Experience in 
commercial installations indicates 
enthusiastic reception by all hands 





CALL ON 1000 
PROSPECTS 
IN ONE DAYS 
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SURE-\F YOU 


DO IT WITH 


s GALES BLOTTERS 


Blotters get around—and they stay 
around for months, helping to keep 
doors open to your company, your 
agency. 


A blotter that is attractive in 
appearance, that dries ink quickly 
without smudge or smear, is kept, 
used and read from two to six months, 
according to survey reports. 

Your low - cost, high - retention - 
value form of advertising is the 
sales blotter. But be sure to specify 

WRENN’S BLOTTING — it’s tops 
for absorbency, printability, variety 
of finishes and colors. 


Write for folio of 
Attention-Compelling 
Blotter Specimens 





a--------- | 


PAPER COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 








Window-back Sight Savers associate your message with convenience 
and efhciency. Useful, unique and popular (millions sold yearly), 
these Dow Corning silicone-treated eye glass tissues have a high 
quality appeal for everyone wearing glasses — and that's over 70% 
of all your clients, prospects and customers! Cost is surprisingly low. 
Distribution is easy; no special packaging required. Write today! 
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management because of low 
cost and high efficiency, dictators 
because phones are natural and easy 
to use, and secretaries because the 
work flow is steady, voices change 
frequently on the same disc, and there 
is less changing of discs and index 
slips since all discs come through 
fully used. 


The stations (extensions) are 
made in both desk type and mount 
type phones. On each phone base 
there is just one button and the signal 
light. This button is used both for 
making corrections and for listen- 
ing back. In the handle is a “talk 
switch” that is held down during 
dictation; it starts and stops the 
disc on the recording instrument. 
The dictator records’ correction 
marks on the index slip by pressing 
the button located on the base of the 
extension while holding the “talk” 
switch down. To listen back the 
dictator presses the base button only. 
Length marks on the index slip are 
automatically recorded by “‘hanging 
up.” These features assure the sec- 
retary ease of transcription. 


A Flexible System 


While as many as twenty stations 
can be wired to one recorder, the 
average for commercial installations 
is ten. The number of stations to be 
used initially is determined by a 
survey of the work load of each dic- 
tator involved. Thereafter it is a 
simple matter to add more exten- 
sions if personnel is increased or 
more central recording units if the 
work load increases sufficiently to 
require it. Naturally, anyone who 
has an extra heavy volume of dic- 
tation is given an individual ma- 
chine, but such people are in the 
minority, the company says, because 
the system permits immediate an- 
swering of letters and eliminates 
“saving up” correspondence until 
enough has accumulated to call in the 
stenographer. 

The system is said to be especially 
important at this time because it 
saves both secretarial and dictator 
manhours at a time when the country 
needs them, and does so while using 
less critical materials than individual 
dictating machines. Government of- 
fices now trying to expand to handle 
the emergency have already found 
a serious shortage of trained ste- 


nographers. The TeleVoice system 
provides one answer since it em- 
ploys a minimum of secretarial per- 
sonnel, compared with the shorthand 
method. 

Secretaries, the company claims, 
will like the new system, because 
they will get a bird’s-eye view of 
their whole department and thereby 
find their work more interesting, 
This is so because the stations are 
grouped departmentally—thus each 
secretary will take dictation from 
the same group of dictators each 
day, and will quickly become familiar 
with the general nature of their 
work, their professional or business 
vocabulary, and the people with 
whom they correspond frequently. 
This will minimize trips to the 
dictionary or the files and make 
for more accurate correspondence. 


Even Flow of Work 


Reports and surveys from present 
installations indicate the additional 
secretarial advantage of seeing at a 
glance whether dictation awaits 
transcription, and how much of it 
she has to handle. This will enable 
her to keep pace with the incoming 
flow and avoid the “pile ups” that 
sometimes over-tax her capacity, es- 
pecially in the late afternoon. 

The system is designed to give 
maximum service to the dictator too. 
The signature service that he will 
get will be much faster than with 
any previous dictating system. Not 
only is the time the secretary spends 
taking shorthand saved as with or- 
dinary dictating machines, but now 
even the delay occasioned by par- 
tially-dictated discs remaining un- 
transcribed on the dictator’s instru- 
ment is eliminated. 

Not only does the dictator avoid 
handling discs but there is always a 
disc ready and waiting for him. An 
ingenious signal system automati- 
cally and without the dictator’s 
knowledge, notifies the secretary 
when +¢he disc is approaching the 
end. Then as soon as he hangs up 
she changes the disc. The timing is 
so arranged that a dictator almost 
always has ample time to complete 
his message. For rare instances 
when a dictator “goes over” there 
is a “triple warning” system. The 
delay while the secretary changes 
discs is only four or five seconds. 
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JOB ANALYSIS DATA 


HIS article goes into more 

detail on “How to Make a 

Job Analysis” which was dis- 
cussed in the January issue. It 1s an 
explanation of the first step in the 
Office Survey and Analysis outlined 
in that article. A job analysis 1s a 
prosaic thing—so commonplace that 
many business men accept it as an 
ordinary business activity or habit, 
if you please. Like most habits, its 
execution reflex action 
rather than a effort. | 
would like very much to raise your 
appreciation of this most important 
of all office survey techniques. In 
my opinion, all subsequent surveys 
and analyses fall flat on their faces 
unless the job analysis is compre- 
hensive and accurate. 


involves a 


conscious 


Collecting the Data 


The first phase of the job analysis 
deals with collecting the data. In 
this phase you have three choices. 
The data can be collected by obser- 
vation—that is by observing the 
various operations. This has a very 
limited application in the office. The 
data can be collected by conferring 
with the employees. This requires 
considerable time because not more 
than eight to ten positions can be 
analyzed per day. The third method 
of collecting job data is to let the 
employees analyze their own jobs. 
In the final analysis (and this 1s not 
a pun) it’s the employees who hold 
the key to the job data. Offfice 
employees can, if properly directed, 
write the descriptions of their duties. 
All they need are proper instructions 
and a job analysis form. I have used 
a job analysis form for several years 
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that I have found very helpful. 
Exhibit No. 1, shows a boiled down 
version of this form. 

Adequate time should be allowed 
the employees to analyze their duties. 
In a company with fifty or less 
employees about one week will be 
required. If there are more than 
fifty employees a longer period 
should be allowed. The self-analysis 
method of job study has several 





advantages—one of the real advan- 
tages is that it permits the employees 
to participate in the study. There are 
so few opportunities for employees to 
contribute to management studies 
that no chance should be passed up 
and the job analysis provides one of 
those opportunities. 

The second phase of the study 
includes the tabulation of the data. 
It is necessary to recognize that in 
this phase, where the employees 
describe their task and methods of 


performance, they will (if encour- 
aged) go into considerable detail— 
herein lies one of the few disad- 
vantages of the method because the 
detailed descriptions will have to be 
audited and unnecessary verbiage 
will have to be deleted. Those who 
oppose the self-analysis method point 
to this overabundant detail as a 
reason for not using the self-analysis 
method. They forget the many other 
advantages. The job analysis is the 
key to other studies such as develop- 
ing flow charts, organization studies, 
manuals and so forth. In my opinion, 
with proper guidance, a company can 
make these studies by using their 
own personnel. 


Interpreting the Data 


Interpreting job data is probably 
the most important phase of the 
study. Job analyses are used to 
improve selection procedures by 
establishing realistic job specifica- 
tions. Job analyses are used for 
obtaining job data which can be 
included in the procedures manual 
and which can be used in training 
new employees. 

An interpretation of the job data 
will disclose that certain factors af- 
fect job performance. In office work, 
these factors are—experience, educa- 
tion, personality, appearance, and 
physical factors. One facet of the job 
analysis deals with job tasks—an- 
other facet deals with the require- 
ments for performing those tasks. 
It has been my observation that office 
efficiency is increased when (1) the 
methods of accomplishing office 

(Continued on the next page) 
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JOB ANALYSIS FORM 








Employee’s name 
Department 





Present job title 








1. Organization relationships 


Name of immediate supervisor 





Do you supervise the work of others? 











Do you check the work of others? 
Is your work checked by others? ni 








Do you contact other employees in your work? 





The public? Management? - 
Nature of contact —-- 
By what means? Telephone 
How often is contact made? 




















Correspondence 








2. Conditions of work 





How much physical movement is involved? — . . :; — 
Is job sedentary ? To what extent is hearing or eyesight involved ? 








Equipment used in job performance 





3. Duties 


Briefly state purpose of job. Fully describe all the duties, starting with most frequent 
to Senet Gremet Ge Well GS COURIC GNSS once eee ececcnecscasesce 











4. General 


Do you have suggestions for improving the procedures? ~---------.-------------~-~-- 








Exhibit No. 1.—-Condensed Job Analysis Form. 


This form usually requires 2 or 3 pages in order to provide adequate space for the job data. 
condensed here for presentation in this article. 
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SIKES Clerical Seating is your best 

policy because the exclusive Posture 

Mechanism assures less fatigue, less time 

lost in restrooms, resulting in greater 

work output. The exclusive reverse spring action assures just 

the right amount of support in any position. “All-day working 
comfort” is the result with higher employee morale. 

Lower long-term costs are yours, too, because SIKES hardwood 
chairs provide lowest maintenance and longest life. Get the full 
facts about “Fatigue Insurance” through SIKES seating—write 
for name of nearest dealer and for illustrated literature. 


The SIKES COMPANY, INC., 30 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 








work are simplified; (2) the ip- 
cumbents are basically qualified to 
do the work; (3) the environment 
(including equipment) is improved 
and finally (4) when intelligent 
supervision is provided. 


Incumbents’ Qualifications 


At the present, we are directing 
our attention to the section dealing 
with the incumbents’ qualifications 
as a factor in improved efficiency, 
One of my clients had a young lady 
employed as a receptionist. She was 
unsatisfactory in that position and 
was about to be dismissed. We gave 
her a battery of tests to see where 
she would fit. Our aptitude tests 
showed that she had introversion 
tendencies, preferred to work alone, 
had a high degree of self-sufficiency 
and was very dependable. It so 
happened that this company had a 
centralized file room. They had had 
a difficult time in finding a suit- 
able employee to manage the central 
files. The person they wanted had 
to be willing to work alone, be very 
dependable and had to like details. 
The receptionist fit this bill perfectly. 
She was transferred and since has 
done a fine job. The specifications 
for these two jobs (as well as other 
jobs) were determined by a com- 
prehensive job analysis. 

It is in the area of interpretation 
that many companies fail to get the 
fullest benefits. Interpretation of 
the data precedes the use of the data 
in controlling job performance. It 
can be said about any of the modern 
tools of management that they have 
specialized areas of use and must be 
used completely and properly to 
serve their purpose. Job studies are 
particularly important in (1) studies 
of organization structure and rela- 
tionships; (2) studies in the jobs’ 
requirements as they relate to em- 
ployment specifications ; (3) studies 
in promotional sequence in order 
to develop and perpetuate an or- 
ganization by internal training and 
promotion ; (4) studies in jobs’ con- 
tents and procedures as a prelimi- 
nary to simplification and improve- 
ment; and (5) studies in job values 
A comprehensive job analysis should 
provide the information necessary 
to complete the studies in these five 
areas. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Relieve It or not— 
this IS a 
Dictating 


Instrument! 


And it's an 
EDISON 


tirst! 


_—_—_—_—_—_ 


INCORPORATED 


EDISON PRESENTS 


the smallest... lightest... simplest 


and most inexpensive 


Dictating Instrument ever invented! 


I ONE HISTORY-MAKING stride, Edison has advanced instru- 
ment dictation years ahead of anything ever before offered! 
The Eptson TELevoice System is an entirely new facility for 
handling your written communications—new in concept and 
scope —new in the instruments employed —new in the direct, 


simple, economical way it serves you! 


Imagine a system of recording from many stations to a cen- 
tral point. Imagine that these Epison TELEvoIcE Stations are 
like your present telephone —as small and dependable—and as 
simple and familiar, so that no instruction is necessary! For the 
first time, you have no discs, cylinders, belts or index-slips to 


change or manipulate! 


Consider that start, stop and playback, as well as length and 
correction indications, are all accomplished by remote control 
with simple push-buttons right on the ‘TELEvoice Station! 


Now you can understand how profoundly Edison has trans- 
formed instrument dictation—turning it into an office necessity 


like the telephone and typewriter. 


The Epison TELEvoIce System, moreover, achieves an .efh- 
ciency hitherto unapproached. One to twenty TELEVOICE Sta- 
tions connect to the Ep1ison TELEVOICEWRITER, located at the 
secretary's desk. Hence, dictation is now “delivered” to her— 
instantly, clearly, continuously. It cannot sit, neglected, on 
some dictating instrument. Messenger pick-up service is elimi- 
nated. The secretary paces her transcribing to the work as tt is 
dictated, and returns “the world’s fastest signature service” 


without peaks or pressure. 


TELEVOICE installations are made on a work-load basis to 
assure free-line service to all concerned. The economy is obvi- 
ous. With many dictators served by one recording machine, 


costs of instrument dictation are cut by as much as 667% %! 





Many low-cost, 
easy-to-use, 


remote-control 
TELEVOICE Stations 


connect to one 
single, central 
recoiding instrument— 


the EDISON 
TELEVOICEWRITER 


ison TeleVoicewriter 


The Televoice System 
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EDISON, 35 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 


GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! =...) — send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE. 


Send for this new descriptive 

booklet. Or, to arrange for a 

| demonstration, call ‘“EDIPHONE”’ 

line | in your city. In Canada: Thomas A. COMPANY 


NAME 








ii ' Yu 
ehere'e m= Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, 
Ontario. ADDRESS 


CITY 


—_—ZONE___STATE- 











HINTS ON SPEED TYPING 


F YOUR secretary has all but given up to the dis- 

heartening belief that anyone who can type accurately 

at high speed is a genius, it is time for her to change 
her mental attitude and seek scientific ways and means 
to speed her typing and, at the same time, achieve ac- 
curacy. 

Most likely she is typing the hard way—spelling the 
words as her fingers strike the keys. This is what most 
typists do if they have not tried to improve their speed 
and become proficient in typing words instead of in- 
dividual letters. Now if you will just turn this magazine 
over to your secretary, we would like to talk with her. 

What is the way to'this easier and better typing? Easy 
—if you heed the signposts. 

Margaret Hamma Dillmore, who achieved the all- 
time, one-hour typing record of 149 words a minute 
says, “Any world typing champion will tell you that 
speed and accuracy can be acquired without special 
gifts. It is not too difficult, I found out, to become a fast 
typist.” 

The first important step to faster and better typing 
is to form good typing habits so that typing becomes an 
automatic operation, not a disjointed task. A few minutes 
devoted each day to mastering the essentials of typing 
technique will transform you and your typewriter into 
an efficient, hard-to-beat team. 

From the start you can gain typing efficiency simply 
by correcting your typing posture. All of us know the 
importance of good posture to personal health. Well, 


the same principle holds true in typing. To attain correct 
typing posture you need to follow three simple rules: 

I—Do not sit too close to or too far from your 

machine. Sit in a position that will cause your 
upper arms to slope slightly forward. 
2—Your chair should be at a height that will put your 
forearms on the same slope as the keyboard. 

3—Sit erect in your chair, directly in front of your 
typewriter. Let the back rest support you. Keep 
your feet flat on the floor. 

By following these rules you can type comfortably and 
easily all day without tiring, and, at the same time, you 
can do your work more efficiently. 

When your posture at the machine is correct and you 
raise your hands to typing position, you must center 
them by placing your fingers on the guide keys. Jt is 
unnecessary, however, while typing, to hold your fingers 
on these guide keys, as you did when you learned to 
type. Remember: simply touch the guide keys momen- 
tarily to get your position before beginning to type. 
While typing, raise all your fingers slightly above the 
keys. This will give you the free-and-easy finger motion 
necessary for fast, accurate work. 

In addition to body posture and position of the hands, 
other fundamentals of good typing technique must be 
mastered before you can turn your typing into fun— 
really enjoy it! You still have to learn the secret of 
relaxation. You must develop fast finger strokes, ac- 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The atl of A U | ( t A A P H dictation. 


\t a time when there is no time to lose, AUDOGRAPH Saves time, ups 


office output to 30% and more without increasing your personnel. 
In addition to streamlining your handling of correspondence. 





; 113 f memoranda. business communications of all kinds . . . AUDOGRAPH 

increases the ability - will record important telephone calls . . . will record vital conferences, 
oa ludin contract details. specifications, prices, commitments . . . conveniently 

personnel a J and without additional effort or personnel! 

you to get things done! With business and government committed to a new tempo. . . with 


pressure to produce of paramount concern .. . take this important step, 
now — mail the coupon and meet your local manpower crisis before it 
has an opportunity to catch you off guard! 
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The Gray AUDOGRAPH: the ideal combination recording 
and dictating machine that records on thin, lightweight. 
long-lasting plastic discs, each holding up to one hour's 
dictation or other types of recording. These discs can 
be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times and more. You 
don't have to throw them away after one recording. 

Avupocraru is made by The Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. (established 1891-- originators of 
the Telephone Pay Station). 
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AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities of 
the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory—under 
“Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd.. sole authorized agents for the Dominion. 
Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export affiliate of 
Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign countries. 


Send me Booklet 2-V—'"'Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
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A COMPLETELY NEW SOLUTION TO CARD 
FILING AND FINDING PROBLEMS CALLED 
SIMPLAFIND, SURPASSING IN EFFI- 
CIENCY ANYTHING WE KNOW TODAY, 
HAS BEEN DEVELOPED BY WHEELDEX 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


SIMPLAFIND FACTS 


SIMPLAFIND is a new card finding system 
which 


1. Is completely automatic and motorized—everything comes 
to the operator effortlessly at desk height or counter height 
(as selected by the operator). 


2. SIMPLAFIND handles existing records in all standard card 
sizes regardless of condition or kind of paper used, requires 
no punching or alteration. 


3. Three seconds is the average time required to bring the 
desired record before the operator. Presents cards in a ser‘es 
of short (10 inch) rows in light easily removable trays with 
a minimum of 4000 cards open before the operator at all 
times. 


4. It is completely flexible—may be dispersed for peak load 
periods or used by several persons at once. 


5. SIMPLAFIND is more compact than other methods even 
modern drawer files as ordinarily used. 


6. Costs less to buy than other automatic or semi-automatic 
systems. Costs much less to use. 


7. Typical volumes for 12 square foot unit — 40.000 5x8 — 
50,000 4x6 — 75,000 tabulating — 90,000 3x5 — 180,000 2'4x3 
(M.I1.B. cards). 


8. SIMPLAFIND is ideal for every type of card record imagi- 
nable. We know of no Limitation on its efficient use wherever 
large volume card systems are required. 


Ideal for M.1.B. and Tabulating Cards— 
Policy Holders—Premium History 
Records and Other Active Files. 


“READY SOON” — Iilustrated printed matter and 
SIMPLAFIND units are expected to be available soon. They 
are worth waiting for. Write for complete details. We can 
help you decide now whether you would like SIMPLAFIND 


for your particular problem. 





WHEELDEX MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 


425 FOURTH AVENOE Corner 28th STREET 
NEW YORK (6, N. Y. 
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SPEED TYPING—from page 72 


quire a resilient touch and improve your timing and 
rhythm. The important thing for you, the typist, to re- 
member is that none of these tasks is difficult. Fycry 
day more typists are becoming better typists because they 
are following these signposts. 

Everyone who uses a typewriter, whether champion 
or average office typist, must learn how to relax: to 
remove all tension from shoulders, arms, hands and 
fingers. To achieve this relaxation, Miss Hamma, aiter 
seating herself at her machine, always drop her hands 
to her sides and lets them hang for a few moments, 
When you do this, you will see how quickly your arms 
relax. Your fingers curve naturally and gracefully ; 
they do not curl. With your fingers in this naturally 
curved position, return your hands to the keyboard. Now 
you have the proper finger pose that will help you make 
fast finger strokes, use the correct touch and eliminate 
waste motion. 


Morning Warm-up 


To help you develop faster finger reaches and strokes, 
the following simple drill has been devised which you 
should run through three times each morning before 
starting your work: a;sldkfjghfjdksla;—qpwoeirutyrue 
Iwog p—s/x.c,ymbnvme,x.2/ 

To derive the maximum value from this exercise, the 
motion for making the finger reaches must originate in 
vour knuckles. Confine the principal movement to your 
fingers, because you can move them quicker and easier 
than your hands or arms. Your typing action then 
becomes direct finger reaches for the keys with no lost 
motion. 


Acquiring a resilient touch is the result of regular 
practice. Let each finger tap each key squarely in the 
center. Try it! Use a quick touch and relax your finger 
pressure as soon as you feel contact with the key. This 
makes your fingers react quickly and always in a position 
ready to type the next word. In fast typing, it is just 
as important to release keys quickly as it 1s to strike 
them fast. 

The best way to learn this touch is to practice 
familiar phrases. Type them over and over until you 
get the knack of making fast strokes and releasing the 
keys quickly. Type each phrase slowly at first, and, as 
your touch develops, gradually increase your speed. 
Try this method, using such phrases as the following, 
and see if it does not help: did the; their turn; they 
find; but they did; during the time. 

To overcome hesitations in locating letters on the 
keyboard, type a few lines of this alphabetic sentence 
each day: A quick movement of six pilots would jeopard- 
ize the big enemy squadron. 


When you type this sentence, regulate your speed and 
rhythm according to how rapidly and accurately you 
can locate the letters and type the words in the sentence. 

When you have mastered all these steps, you are 
ready to tackle the all-important requirements for in- 
creasing your typing speed and accuracy. These are 


(Continued on page 80) 
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TABULATING MACHINE UTILIZATION 


N OBTAINING any informa- 

tion relative to machine utiliza- 
tion, a supervisor must depend upon 
the operators to record the necessary 
information pertaining to the ma- 
chines; volume, time, etc. There- 
fore, it 1s important that a new 
system be preceded by a thorough 
explanation of what is to be obtained 
from the information recorded. If 
a machine operator feels he is re- 
cording machine data that will be 
used solely as a check upon his work, 
the program probably will be un- 
successful. The information will not 
be really accurate as he may exag- 
gerate certain parts of it to avoid 
criticism. If the tabulating manager 
is careful to explain to all operators 
concerned that such information is 
not an attempt to check up on in- 
dividuals but is to be used to obtain 
an accurate picture of what is going 
on in the machine room, everyone 
is more likely to cooperate. 


Obtaining the Figures 


There are many ways to obtain 
machine utilization figures—several 
of which will be mentioned in this 
discussion. 

One of the most common methods 
is a machine time record. This is 
a form or card and is attached to 
each machine. Any operator using 
that machine records the job name, 
his operator number, and the time 
spent on each job. 

Another method of obtaining this 
data is to use an operator’s report. 
This method involves each operator’s 
filling out a report that shows the 


For February, 1951 


ROBERT LIVERMORE AND 
RALPH KENNON 


Comptroller's Department 
Northwesteern National Life Ins. Co. 


jobs that have been worked on dur- 
ing that day. He indicates the ma- 
chines used and the time spent for 
each operation performed. 

Sometimes  self-starting electric 
clocks are installed on tabulating 
machines. Readings are taken each 
morning before the work for the day 
is started and accumulated in a time 
book. 

Still another method involves the 
use of a punch card. The punch 
card is filled out to show the job 
name, machine used, and the time 
spent for each job. An advantage 
of the punch card method is that 
the cards may be sorted and sum- 
marized mechanically in any order 
desired. This method is now in use 
at our company and its origin and 
operation is described below. 

A job code book was made up and 
numbers assigned for each depart- 
ment and for each job performed 
in the department. Altogether, the 
book contains over 400 different job 
numbers, but each individual oper- 
ator soon learned the codes used 
most frequently in his work and thus 
avoided writing lengthy names of 
jobs. 

A punch card was also designed 
to show the machine name, number, 
date, job number, operator number, 
department number and time spent. 
The cards are pre-ganged as to ma- 
chine name and number to eliminate 
unnecessary writing and are filed in 


a special aluminum container at- 
tached to each machine. A punch 
operator is assigned the job of keep- 
ing plenty of cards in each container 
in each machine so the machine 
operator will not have to stop and 
look for cards when using a machine. 
The machine operator pulls a card 
from the container attached to the 
machine he is using and writes a 
numerical code which designates the 
job number, department number, and 
operator number. He also notes the 
time he starts the job and after the 
job is completed, the total time 
elapsed is checked in the proper space 
on the punch card. The card is de- 
signed to print and add number of 
hours and tenths of hours so the 
totals will be correct when they are 
run. After completion of a job, the 
machine operator files the completed 
punch card in a special file designated 
for his use only. 


Checking Clerk 


Each morning a clerk takes the 
cards out of the rack and mentally 
adds them up to see if each machine 
operator has filled out enough cards 
to equal approximately a day’s time. 
In case the machine operator has 
forgotten to fill out all the necessary 
cards, the checking clerk discovers 
this and calls it to the machine oper- 
ator’s attention. The additional card 
or cards are made up and given toa 
punch operator for completion. As 
the cards already have the machine 
name and number pre-ganged into 
them, the next step is to gang punch 
the complete date—month, day, and 

(Continued. on the next page) 
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Tabulating Utilization—Continued 


vear (this is done automatically ). 
After this is done, the job number, 
operator number, department num- 
ber, and time spent is punched into 
the cards. This limits the actual 
punching to 8 or 9 columns and can 
be done very rapidly with a mini- 
mum of cost. The cards are inter- 
preted, checked, and kept in file until 
the end of the month when tabula- 
tions are produced. 


A monthly tabulation is made 
showing the job name, job number, 
department number, and total of 
the machine time spent to produce 
that job during the month. This 
allocates machine costs according to 
the department serviced. 


Another use made of these punch 
cards is a run by machine number 
(Exhibit A). This shows how much 
each machine is used each day, 
month, or year and is very helpful 
in consideration of new equipment 
or in determining whether or not 
present equipment is justified. 
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with a reminder 
bitin: insert to pin- 
point your pre- 
mium payments. 





Here is the eco- 
nomical way to 
build good will 
for your com- 
pony. 





® Use these novel, 
ottroctive, plastic coin banks, with your 
compony nome and agent imprint on a card- 
boord insert, os permonent colling cards. 

© Offer policy holders the convenience of doy- 
by-doy small change soving for insuronce. 

® Keep befcre them ao record of poyment dotes 
ond omount due. 

Write for complete details on Visobonk's features 

ond price information todoy ! 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 
1010 Woodlond Ave. Clevelond 15, Ohio 
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The aim of a machine room 
supervisor is to obtain the best re- 
sults possible with a minimum of 
cost. We believe the method outlined 
above has materially helped in ac- 
complishing this at our company. 


Machine Utilization 
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EXHIBIT A 

Machine Name and No. Time Used 
Model 2 tabulator No.——— 76% 
Model 2 tabulator No. 76% 
Sorter No. 77% 
Sorter No. , etc. 70% 
Multi control No—— 80% 
Multi control No. 94% 
Multi control No.——— 93% 
Model 3 tabulator No. — 67% 
Model 3 tabulator No.—— 77% 
Interpreter No.———— 40% 
Interpreter No. : 55% 








FLUORESCENT TUBE GUARD 


NEW combination safety guard 
hee guide which prevents fluo- 
rescent lamps from falling is called 
the Edison Lok-gyde. It is said to 
reduce by 80% the time required 
for installation of usual fluorescent 
lamp guards. It also reduces main- 
tenance costs by making relamping 
a one-hand operation. 

To install, the lamp is removed 
and a guide is slipped on each fluo- 
rescent socket. No tools are re- 
quired. There are no screws or nuts 
to tighten. A one-way brass clip 
permanently locks the guard in 
place. It becomes part of the fixture. 

In relamping, the device guides 
the lamp terminal pins into the 





sockets, then locks the lamp in 1). « 
Only one hand is required to rei. 
or insert the lamp. Vibration ca) 
dislodge it. Thus the hazard. . 
relamping, especially from | 
ladders, is reduced. 

The guide, of tough plastic 
last the lifetime of the fixture, 
low in cost and fits any standard 
fluorescent socket. It is a product 
of the Edison Electrical Compan 
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CHECKWRITER TEST SLIPS 


OQ OVERCOME the well 

known tendency of users of oi 
fice equipment to call for a servic 
man, only after it has broken down, 
and to insure maximum security in 
checks written on their checkwriters, 
Safeguard Corporation sends free 
test slips to all of their users of check- 
writing equipment during the period 
of mechanical guarantee. The com- 


pany accepts, for a moderate fee, 


applications of users who wish to 
avail themselves of this service after 
their mechanical guarantee has ex- 
pired. 

These test slips are sent together 
with return envelopes, and a special 
checkup system insures that the test 
slip is sent to the person responsible 
for the checkwriter in the user’s 
office. Every test slip is inspected 
immediately upon return. The cali- 
bration of the test slip assists the 
skilled inspector to detect any devi- 
ation from good working condition 
of the checkwriter. 

Users are thus assured of con- 
tinuous good service from their 
equipment, a feature which is doubly 
important where the protection of 
one’s money is concerned. 
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"Keeping Busy, Brinkley?" 


Best’s Life News 
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‘Is it too late, Doctor?” 


Fortunately, it’s not too late for more and more 
Americans who are going to their doctors in time 
...at the first sign of any one of the seven danger 
signals which may mean cancer: (1) any sore 
that does not heal (2) a lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere (3) unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) any change in a wart or mole 
(5) persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallow- 
ing (6) persistent hoarseness or cough (7) any 
change in normal bowel habits. 





By showing Americans what they can do to protect 
themselves and their families against cancer, the 
American Cancer Society is saving thousands of 
lives today. By supporting science and medicine 
in the search for the causes and cures of cancer, 
the Society hopes to save countless more tomorrow. 
To guard yourself, and those you love, against 
cancer, call the nearest office of the American 
Cancer Society or address your inquiry to “Cancer” 
in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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..IN POWER FIGURING 


WITH THE REMINGTON RAND 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 


Want to see a king-size boost in your per- 
operator-hour figuring output—to meet today’s 
production demands? 

Just give the unique Remington Rand Print- 
ing Calculator a trial run on any job where 
rapid calculations are needed every day. Ideal 
for businesses large and small — professional 
men too! 

Automatic division, direct multiplication... 
lightning fast addition and subtraction...amaz- 
ing ease of operation — give you more figure 
production. You eliminate copying from dials 
because the printed tape tells the whole story. 
10 Key Touch Method Operation lends wings 
to your fingers — makes master operators out of 
inexperienced personnel in no time at all! 
Cushioned power banishes figuring clatter 
from your office for good. 

See the Printing Calculator at your Reming- 
ton Rand Business Equipment Center, or send 
the coupon. 


MAKE THE 10 KEY KEYBOARD TEST 
.. IN YOUR OFFICE 


Kremington. fMrand 














Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2680, 

315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 

[] Please arrange free demonstrations of the Printing 
Calculator in my office. 

[] Please send me my free copy of figure efficiency book- 
let AD 536. 

NAME TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS ” 

CITY ZONE STATE 
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AROUND THE OFFICE—from page 70 


If one must err in making a job analysis, let the error 
be in the direction of procuring too much data rather 
than not enough. I have seen, on repeated occasions, 
examples of the inadequacies of such studies particularly 
where the studies were made in the first instance to 
accomplish one objective (let us say, to establish job 
specifications ) and were used at a later time for another 
purpose (for example, organization studies). The 
studies may contain insufhcient data for general use: 
hence must be done over. This, obviously, is a waste 
of time and effort. 


When job studies are made, management has to 
determine their use. If the studies are to be used for 
training manuals all the job details should be retained. 
When an incumbent describes his job, he should be 
encouraged to give all the details for his duties. If the 
study is to be used for establishing specifications as an 
aid to employment, job details are of little interest after 
the specifications are established. Job details are used in 
establishing the specifications, but are of little value 
beyond that; hence, a standard analysis is prepared for 
all jobs bearing the same title. An example may clear 
up this rather confusing, but important point. 


General Clerk “A” works in the accounting depart- 
ment; General Clerk “B” works in the claims de- 
partment; the specifications for these two positions are 
identical even though the work performed is different. 
In the employment office there would be one formal 
study covering a “General Clerk”’ classification regard- 
less of the number of such General Clerks’ positions 
there may be. However, in the operations manual which 
will be used for training purposes each task description 
will be retained for each job because a description of 
these tasks will be important in teaching the job to a 
new employee. 


Cover All Employees 


It is suggested that every employee be covered by a 
job study. If there are 300 office employees doing clerical 
work, there will be 300 job analyses procured. The 
process of combining these studies starts after the study 
is made. Jobs that are identical in task performance and 
specification can be combined into one study, even for 
training purposes, provided the studies are checked for 
completeness. The questions can logically be asked—‘lf 
the studies are to be combined in case of identical jobs, 
why study all such jobs? Why not study only one such 
job and save time?” The answer is as reasonably logical 
as the question. All identical jobs should be studied 
in order to be sure that the studies are complete (one 
employee may leave out something that another in- 
cludes—this is determined by comparison). They should 
be studied because one employee may develop some 
personal variation in task performance—this variation 
may be good or bad, but at least the variation should be 
captured by asking each employee to describe his or her 
position and the method of execution. It has been my 
observation that on occasion the variation is a good one 
resulting from personal initiative of the employee. !t 
may be desired to extend the variation as a formal part 
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of the procedure and to apply it to all doing the same 
work. 

A job study is a comprehensive study of the job con- 
tent as the employees understand it. It is a word- 
picture of what is being done on the job during the 
whole job cycle. From a description of what 1s being 
done, we may evolve what should be done. Quite often 
iob studies point to the advisability of change in the job 
content. Certainly we are striving for job specialization 
as far as it is possible to attain it in a practical way. 


Level of Specifications 
One last suggestion—when specifications are estab- 


lished (and remember that job specifications represent 
an opinion and not a fixed formula), the efficiency of 


‘the present incumbent should not influence the deter- 


mination of the level of specifications. It is quite easy to 
think of a job as being a high level job and thus requir- 
ing high level specifications because the incumbent 1s a 
high level person. It may be that this incumbent should 
be on a higher level job because he possesses qualifica- 
tions applicable to higher type jobs. The specifications 
should express the pooled opinion of the analysts as 
based on an analysis of the work being done, the con- 
ditions under which the work is done and the require- 
ments of an incumbent to do the work. These specifica- 
tions will help guide the employment manager in his 
recruitment, selection, and placement of new personnel. 
The effectiveness of the personnel ts an important factor 
in office efficiency. 


BEST DRESSED EMPLOYEE 


k \CH corporation may henceforth, select, by popular 
ballot among employees, its “Best Dressed Woman 
of the Year” for annual competition in the National 
l‘ashion Sweepstakes at Madison Square Garden. Cor- 
poration employees will cast an annual vote to select the 
best Dressed Woman from their company. Then elimi- 
nation contests will be held within each industry and the 
winner becomes eligible for competition in the annual 
finals at Madison Square Garden. 

“Can you think of a better example of first-rate em- 
ployee relations than for any company to arrange for its 
own employees to select their choice to represent the 
company in a nationally publicized competitive fashion 
event that will excite and fascinate every woman em- 
ployee, especially when the winners get substantial 
awards, a chance to visit New York and compete with 
the best dressed woman of the year from every important 
city and industry in America ?’’, ask the backers of the 
plan, 

lf house organ editors are interested they may contact 
Harry Singer and Associates, 55 West 11 Street, N.Y.C. 
and all details will be mailed them promptly. 

While any woman employee may be entered, she must 
be the voted choice of the employees, not that of the 
management and a sworn statement must accompany 
each entry, verifying the fact. 
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JV IN POWER TYPING 
WITH THE REMINGTON RAND 
Electri-conomy TYPEWRITER 





Need more — and top quality — letters, forms, 
documents per typist...to offset mounting 
office costs, meet the manpower squeeze, 
achieve new highs in office efficiency? 

The Remington Electri-conomy is your com- 
pany’s answer —the machine that’s topping 
them all...equally productive for the “one- 
girl office” and the stenographic pool! 

The Electri-conomy is out front with years- 
ahead superiority: finger-fitted, natural slope 
keyboard and typist-tested adjustable key dip 
provide immediate transition from manual 
typewriters ... Cut typing errors to minimum. 
And, you can get up to 20 legible copies all 
with the same uniform printwork in one typing 
with this remarkable machine! 

The Electri-conomy gives you these plus 
values and more... for more typing produc- 
tion. Call your Remington Rand Business 
Equipment Center today for free Electri- 
conomy test, or send the coupon. 


MAKE THE “lerfri-conomy TEST 
...IN YOUR OFFICE 





Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2679, 

315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 

[] Please arrange FREE Electri-conomy test in my office. 

[] Please send me FREE copy of RE8353 describing the 
typing advantages of the Remington Electri-conomy. 
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SPEED TYPING—from page 74 


the proper timing of your finger strokes and the regula- 
tion of typing rhythm according to the letter combina- 
tions in the word or phrase being typed. 


In performing these exercises, you must remember 
that it is not possible to type all words with the same 
rhythm or speed because some are bound to be awk- 
ward to finger. When you are aware that certain words 
are difficult for you to finger naturally and easily you 
are already on the way to overcoming the obstacle they 
present. When you come to an awkward word, type it 
slowly and accurately. You can increase your speed 
when typing the easier words. When you learn to do 
this, you will avoid many errors and loss of valuable 
time. Most important of all, you will be able to sustain 
your speed and accuracy throughout the day. 


A WORLDS RECORD | 


Hall-a-Billion in 20 Years... 


BROKERS and SALESMEN 
—Use the Liberal Contracts, 
Underwriting Facilities and 
Sales Tools that mean Issued 
and Paid-for Business 
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As you gain experience through practice in your 
typing, you should compile a list of words that give yoy 
trouble in fingering. Practice these words each day 
along with some words that are easy for you to type. 
You will quickly develop correct typing rhythm. As 
you master each group of:difficult words, add new ones 
and tackle them in the same way. If you do this you wil] 
soon become familiar with all the words that have been 
slowing down your work and, at the same time, you will 
be learning which words you can type faster. By fol- 
lowing this plan, you will soon be able to type all words 
accurately and without any hesitation in your rhythm, 
Then watch your speed increase! 

Make a mental check list for yourself of each of these 
items, and when you sit down to type check them off 
one by one until you have the correct typing method 
down pat: 

Posture 

Hand position 

Relaxation 

Finger reaches and strokes 
Resilient touch 

Rhythm 

When you have mastered these, you must continue 
to practice because regular practice is essential to main- 
tain good typing technique. Just a few minutes spent in 
practice each day will greatly improve and consolidate 
the skill and ability you have developed by following 
the advice given here. 


Slowly at First 


For practice purposes you can use any available ma- 
terial: a carbon copy of one of the letters you have 
written, or any book that may be at hand. From this 
material, type one 70-space line over and over until you 
can type it without an error. When you have done this, 
type another line from the copy, and then a third line. 
Then, type these same three lines accurately—slowly 
at first; then gradually increase your speed. 

Select another group of three lines and practice them 
in the same way. Then try to type all six lines without 
an error. This will build your speed and accuracy, and 
soon you will be typing 6, 7, or 8 lines a minute. Eight 
lines a minute is equal to typing at the rate of about 100 
words a minute! 

Check the accuracy of your work each time you prac- 
tice. Keep a record of it and you will notice your day- 
to-day improvement. 


Set a Goal 


Set a goal for yourself and make a definite effort to 
improve your typing skill. By following your daily 
practice plan faithfully you cannot fail to increase your 
speed and accuracy. This will be reflected in your daily 
work because it is easier for a fast operator to type 
more accurately than a slow one. When you type fast 
you will be doing things in a smoother, more natural 
manner ... and you will be doing them better. And 
practice! practice! practice! Remember again: It is all 
up to you. You are the one who must make the decisio1 
to follow these signposts to typing improvement. 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Tabulating Card 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 


PNP VS ONe 
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20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail ners 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
No. No. 
No. No. 
No. No. 
No. No. 
Other 
Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 
Firm Address 
City 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


. Composing 


. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Staplin 


Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


0. Air Conditioners 
. Bookcases 


Cabinets 


. Chairs 
. Costumers 
. Desks 


Fluorescent Lighting 


. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 


Safes 


. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


. Card Index 
. Duplicator 


Envelopes 


. Letterhead 
. Policy 


" ‘Thin (Copy) 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 








* 


SERVICES 


62. 
127, 
63. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 
128. 
125. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 

Fire Pretection 

Office Planning 
Photocopying 

Record System 

Sales Incentives 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
71. 
112. 
72. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Loose Leaf Books & 


Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


82. 
83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Cleaning Material 
Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 

97. 

98. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
107. 
126. 
101. 


102. 


Accident Diagraming 

Advertising Blotters 

Advertising Specialties 

Birthday Cards 

Building Evaluation 

Display Material 

Fire Extinguishers 

First Aid Kits 

Greeting Cards 

Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 

Promotional Gifts 

Recording Door Lock 

Short Rate Calculators 

Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

Visual Policy Jackets 











$1 
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60TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Three charter members of the 
original group who applied to 
this Company in 1891 are still 
included among the 420,000 pol- 
icyholders we now serve. 

JAY R. BENTON, President 








@ Whether your interest is in 
life, fire, surety, marine or cas- 
valty insurance—there is a 
BEST'S PUBLICATION or SERV- 
ICE to fit your needs and your 
pocketbook. 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 Fulton St. New York 38, N. Y. 











CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Managers’ Meeting (New York State 
Ass'n Life Underwriters) Feb. 16, 17, Hotel 
Gideon-Putnam, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Mortgage Bankers’ Conference, March 26, 
27, Statler, New York City. 

Agency Management Small Company 
Conference, March 19-21, Edgewater Beach, 
Chicago. 

Society of Actuaries, Eastern Spring Meet- 
ing, March 29, 30, Commodore, New York 
City. 

ae Ass'n Sales Caravan, March 29, 
Evansville; March 30, Indianapolis and March 
31, Valparaiso. 

National Ass'n Life Underwriters, Mid- 
year Meeting, April 3-7, Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis. 

Agency Management A & H Seminar, 
April 9, 10, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Ass'n, An- 
nual Meeting, April 9-11, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Insurance Accounting and Statistical Ass'n, 
May 14-16, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Life Office Mam. Ass'n, May 21, 22, May- 
flower, Washington, D. C. 

Society of Actuaries, May 22, 23, Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n, May 
29-31, Royal Alexandria Hotel, Winnipeg. 

Life Insurers’ Conference, June 14-16, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
SCHOOLS 


HE schedule of Schools in 

Agency Management to be held 
during 1951 by Agency Manage- 
ment Association calls attention to 
the fact that the first school of the 
year will be the 100th consecutive 
school conducted since 1929 by the 
Association and its predecessor, the 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. This school will be in ses- 
sion April 9 through 20 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Although the Association’s first 
two-day “lecture courses” for man- 
agers date back to 1925 and its 
four-day “‘managers’ schools” to 
1927, the first of the two-week 
schools as they are today was held 
in February, 1929 in Hartford. 
Principal areas of the manager’s job 
studied have parallels in the present 
day schools, but the curriculum to- 
day is strengthened by years of re- 
search carried on by the Association 
for its 200 companies and reflected 
in the text materials of the schools. 


4.792 Graduates 


At the time the first School in 
Agency Management was conceived, 
the field of managerial training was 
virtually nonexistent. Since then, 
4,792 men representing 228 life in- 
surance companies have been grad- 
uated. Among the tributes from 
graduates to the value of the schools 
is the number of managers who 
return a few years after completing 
a first school for a refresher course. 
There is also the Atlantic Alumni 
Association, an active organization 
of graduates who meet each year to 
exchange ideas and to keep up with 
developments in management. 

The 100th school occurs ap- 
propriately in the Association’s 30th 
year. Special anniversary events, to 
be announced later, will be featured 
during the two weeks the 100th 
school is in progress. 

Five of the schools scheduled in 
1951 are intended for general agents 
and branch managers of Ordinary 
agencies and two for district man- 
agers of Combination agencies. 
Home office agency executives are 
also eligible to attend the schools 
and many have been graduated. 


The schools attempt to gi 
managers a sound program 
recruiting, training, supervision, 
motivation, and for the general a: 
ministration of their agencies. C]:)ss 
“hours” consist of practical discus- 
sion with lectures kept to a mini- 
mum. Group conferences are held 
at the end of the school day, and 
managers are encouraged to relate 
what they learn in the school to their 
own problems by the assignment of 
specific agency building projects. 

In addition to the 100th School, 
Ordinary schools next year will in- 
clude: May 14-25, Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey ; 
June 4-15, The Huntington Hotel, 
Pasadena, California; June 11-22, 
Texas A. and M. College, College 
Station, Texas; July 23—August 3, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Combination — schools, 
planned tor representatives of agen- 
cies writing both Weekly Premium 
and Ordinary life insurance, will be 
held April 30—May 11 at the Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, 
Georgia, and July 9-20 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

H. Fred Monley, assistant director 
of the Association’s Company Rela- 
tions director of the 
Schools in agency management. The 
school staff includes: John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., managing director; 
Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., as- 
sociate managing director; Lewis 
W.S. Chapman, C.L.U., director of 
Company Relations; Frederic M. 
Peirce, associate director of Com- 
pany Relations; Richard N. Ford, 
assistant director of Company Rela- 
tions; and consultants: Kenneth L. 
Anderson, Myron E. Dean, Burkett 
W. Huey, Lawrence W. Jackson, 
Brice F. McEuen and Lewis F. 
Youngblood. 

Guest speakers at some of the 
schools will include: Dr. S. Rains 
Wallace, Jr., director of research; 
Laurence S. Morrison, research con- 
sultant ; and Thomas Irvine, actuary. 

Registrar for the schools is Brad- 
ford M. Cogswell. 


ALBERTA 


OHN A. MacPhee, of Edmonton 
J Altera has been appointed Su 
perintendent of Insurance for tha 
Province, in which capacity he suc 


ceeds E. R. Hughes. 


especially 
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Aetna Life: /. H. Ward, I/11, with the 
company since 1939 and most recently in 
the Group Department in Cincinnati, has 
been named general agent in Louisville, 
Ky., where he succeeds Louis A. Le- 
Laurin. 


x * ® 


Berkshire Life: //i/liard NV. Rentner, with 
the company since 1940, has established 
a new general agency in downtown New 
York at 141 Brocdway. During his ten 
years in the business, Mr. Rentner hes 
been very active in the New York City 
Life Underwriters Association and at one 
time was editor of the “Bulletin.” 

Lawrence 1. Newton, with the company 
since 1945, has been named general oe 
in Worcester, Mass. Previous to tuts ap- 
pointment he was district manager in that 
city. 


x *«* * 


Brooklyn Branch, The Life Under- 
weiters Association N.Y.C.: Ars. 

Sophie Lubroth, an agent of the Mutual 
Trus st Life in Brooklyn, has been elected 
to the position of secretary of the 
Brooklyn Branch. She thus becomes the 
first woman to hold an offce in _ the 
Brooklyn Association. During her three 
years in the business she has not only 
qualifed for the Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table but her business has also 
shown 100% persistency. 


x * *® 


Colonial Life: James H. Moorc, with the 
company since 1937, has been made man- 
ager of the newly opened branch office at 
401 Fifth Avenue, New Kensington, 
Tt P 
renmna, 


x * * 


Commonwealth Life: Louis A. Le- 
Laurin, in the business since 1927 with 
the Aetna Life and most recently general 
agent in Louisville, has been named man- 
ager of the home office agency in the 
Starks Building. James T. Estes, C.L.U.. 
was named assistant manager at the same 
time. 

In the Industrial Agency Department 
of the company, the following apnoint- 
ments have been announced: J. C. Gam le 
(1946) to manoger, Nashville, Tenn. dis- 
trict; EF. B. Roberts (1943), transferred 
from Nashville to Ch>rleston, W. Va. 
district as manager: Kyle Cox (1941), 
named field training manager. 


For February, 1951 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


following 
changes have been announced: 


Confederation Life: The 
agency 
P.R.M. Wallis, C.L.U., superintendent of 
agencies to take over the entire agency 
operation in England, pending the ap- 
pointment of a permanent successor to 
N. Wallis Streat, retired; /. ; 
Costigane, C.L.U. and H. W, Merrick to 
superintendents of agencies; H. W. N. 
Moorhouse, C.L.U. manager for Colom- 
bia; Rk. N. Bray to manager Toronto- 
Eglinton; H. H. Thomson, C.L.U. to 
manager at Londen, Ontario; D. fF. Clubb 
to manager at St. Cotherines; A. D. 
Curpenter to manager of Toronto- Yonge 
& we division, succeeding J. J. 
O'Grady, C.L.U., retired. 

The nn promotions have been 
announced : Myer (19.9), E. Ruse 
(1931) end a C Davidson (1938) have 
been named associate actuaries. At the 
same time D. II’. Macdonald (1928) was 
named claim executive. 


eS 


Connecticut Mutual: James H. Ferrar, 
with the company from 1934 to 1937 and 
from 1946 to the present, has been named 
general agent in Cincinneti, Ohio, where 


he succeeds William T. Earls, oh OE 
=x * * 


Fidelity Mutual: C. L. Pontius has been 


promoted to the the new office of vice- 
president-insurance but will also con- 
tinue to head the agency department. At 
the same time L. J. Doolin, formerly as- 
sociate manager of agencies, was ad- 
vanced to manager of agencies and be- 
comes a senior officer of the company. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: Dr. Francis A. L. 
Mathewson has been named me'ical di- 
rector succeeding Dr. B. H. Olson, re- 
tired. 


a 2 


Harrison, Ballard & Allen: James H. 


Hansen has joined the firm as construc- 
tion engineer, while at the same time 
Allen S, Harrison has retired from active 
participation. The firm will, however, 
continue to use the same name “Harrison, 
Ballard & Allen.” 


SF 2 


Home Life: Edmund B. Case, with the 


company since 1947, has been named man- 
ager in Rochester, N. Y. At the same 








time William H. Ross, an agency field 
assistant and with the company over 12 
years, was named Mr. Case’s successor 
as manager at Buffalo. 


en a 


Imperial Life (Can.): J. ©. Smith, with 


the company 25 years and most recently 
assist:nt secretary, has been named comp- 
troller. 


x * * 


Jefferson Standard: Four managerial 
appointments have been announced re- 
cently by the company. K. C. Wright, 
who joined the company in 1933 and most 
recently was manager at Durham, N. C. 
has been named manager at Dallas, Texas 
succeeding the late Robert M. White; 
N. J. lrwin, who joined the company in 
19-0 and who most recently was manager 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, has been trans- 
ferred in a similar capacity to Phoenix, 
Arizona; Magnus B. Norman, with the 
company since 1944 and a leading pro- 
ducer in the Long Beach, California 
Agency, has been promoted to manager 
at Portland, Ore., while Paul S. Miller, 
who recently joined the company with a 
background of 20 years’ experience in the 
life insurance business, has been named 
manager at Wilmington, Del. 


x* * 


John Hancock: Arthur C. Rogers, in 
the group end of the business many years, 
has once again returned to the company 
in the capacity of director of group sales 
and service. 

James P. Pensa, formerly assistant 
district manager at Hyde Park, Mass. 
has been named manager of the Portland, 
Maine district office. In this capacity he 
succeeds Harold Carson. 

Henry S. Stout, general agent for the 
company in the Dayton, Ohio agency, has 
taken C. E. Drury, Jr. into partnership. 
Mr. Drury has been a member of the 
agency staff since 1932. 


ee sae 


Manufacturers Life: John H. Forshar, 
with the company since 1940 and most 
recently district supervisor at Port Huron, 
has been named branch manager at Lan- 
sing, Michigan. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds C. F. Doane, retiring after 16 years’ 
service. 
(Continued on the next page) 








J. Percy Lyons, with the company 
since 1919 (oldest ‘active employee) has 
retired. He had been advertising man- 
ager tor many years and is a charter 
member of both Canadian and United 


States Life Advertisers’ Associations. 
x * x 
Massachusetts Mutual: Harrison B. 


( ‘lapp assumed his new duties as secretary 
of the company on January 1 last, fol- 
lowing the retirement of Samuel J. John- 
son. This change was originally an- 
nounced on July 26 and was covered in 


the September edition of Best’s Lire 
NEws, page 48. 
James R. Martin, formerly with the 


Home Life at Rochester, N. Y. and 


rank L. Meeske, formerly with the 
Aetna Lite in Peoria, Illinois, have been 
named assistant superintendents of 
agencies. 

Franklin C. Comins, C.L.U., in the 
business several years, has been named 
general agent for the company in Flint, 
Michigan, in which capacity he succeeds 


his father, Harry M. Comins, retired 
after 28 years of service. 

ee ee 
Mutual Benefit: /Villiam J. Ames, 
C.L.U. (1934) and Samuel RK. Ames, 
oe fs (1938) have been named co-gen- 


eral agents in which capacity they suc- 
ceed their father, Milton B. Ames, C.L.U., 
who is retiring after some 45 years of 
service, 


It is as true of a firm as it is of a man, that we are 
judged by the company we keep. At Kansas City Life, 
we are proud to be judged by the record of our 


agents throughout the nation. 


The energy they put into 


their work and the satisfaction they receive from it 
reflect great credit for them and for us. 


KANSAS cin LIFE UASURAME 
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MISSOURI 


John Welburn Brown, C.L.U. has 
come the sole general agent for the c. 
pany in Louisville, Ky., following 


resignation of Foree Dennis, his partir. 
continue to 


Mr. Dennis, however, will 
serve his personal clients. 


x * * 


Renewing life insurance 


Mutual Life: 


operations in Texas this month for the 
an absence of 44 years. 


first time after 
In connection therewith the following 
Managers have been appointed: KX. Perc) 
Goyne, Dallas; Earl P. Paris, Jr., Fort 


Worth; Henry J. Zock, Houston and 
William L. Porte, San Antonio. Stanley 
K. McAfee, Jr. has been named Mr 


Goyne’s successor as Shreveport manager, 
while the other three new managers 
previously were members of the staff of 
Director of Training at the home office 


x * *® 


Mutual Trust Life: Stwart D. Hecox, 


formerly with the Northwestern Mutual, 
has been named general agent tor the 
company in Detroit, Michigan, with head- 
quarters in the Buhl Building. Rea Grip- 
man will continue as a general agent for 
the company in the Ford Building. 

Harry S. Anderson, in the business 22 
years and with the company since 1946, 
has been named general agent in Brattle 
boro,Vermont, from which post he will 
cover the entire state. 


x *«* * 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers: Carlyle M. Dunaway, a lawyer, 
and with the firm of Rothbone, Perry, 
Kelley and Drye, in New York City, sinc 
1936, has been named counsel. In this 
capacity he succeeds James B. Hallett. 
who joined the General Counsel's staff ot 
the Travelers late last year. 


x* * * 
New York Life: The following mana 


gerial appointments have been announced 
Charles T. Bell (1947) has been named 


Manager at Charleston, W. Va., where 
he succeeds William A. King, who re- 
cently came to the home office; Kenneth 


S. Platts (1947) to Manager Massachu- 
setts succeeding Cleo F. King (1946), 
who in turn was named Manager for 
Vermont; Edgar M. Robinson, with the 
company many years, Manager at Albany, 
N. Y., where he succeeds John D. Hitch- 


ck. 

The following promotions have _ been 
announced: H. Everett Woodruff to as- 
sistant vice president; Everett G. Judson 
to assistant treasurer and Frederick G. 
Duncan to manager of the bank division 
of the Treasury Department. 

Arthur M. Browning, with the Equit- 
able Society from 1934, has been named 
executive assistant in the Group Ds 
partment. 


x* * * 


Occidental Life (Calif.): Thomas Volk 


with the company since 1948, has been 
named Manager of the Spokane, Wash 
ington Agency, in which capacity he suc 
ceeds A. Ray Hunter, who has been 1 
the business since 1915 and who is retiring 
from managerial duties. 


Best’s Life News 
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James B. Dodge, Jr., in the business 
ince 1935 and with the company since 
iv45. has been named general agent in 
seattle, Wash., with headquarters at 118 
Northgate blaza. This is the second 
wency tor the company in that city, the 
otner being operated by Manager «red 
Wiley. 


2 &@ 


Ohio State Life: Join 7. McClain, in 
the business several years, has been 
named manager for the state of Michigan, 


x * *® 


Pacific Mutual: William MM. Rothaermel, 
with the company since 1940, has been 
promoted to vice president at large. At 
the same time Fred S. Sibley, who joined 
the company in 1949 as administrative 
assistant, was promoted to superintendent 
of agencies. 

Cesare Maraccini, who represents the 
Pacific Mutual in Madera, California, re- 
cently completed a quarter century ot 
continuous weekly production. 

Charles St. Louis has been named gen- 
eral agent for the company in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, 


x *«* * 


Paul Revere Life: Harry 4. I iberg, 
formerly with the Citadel Life of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has been named general agent 
in Los Angeles. This is the second agency 
for the Massachusetts company, as Vil 
ton L. Rose has been a general agent 
there since 1946. 


x *«* * 


Penn Mutual: att 2. Gallagher, who 
has been Manager of the company’s New 
York Premium Collection office for the 
past 17 years, has been named an assistant 
to the vice president. Ben Hyde, with the 
company 32 years, has been named his 
successor as general manager in New 


York. 


x * * 


Prudential: Robert S. Gay, in the busi- 
ness since 1945 with the Equitable So- 
ciety, has been named Manager of the 
newly established ordinary agency in De- 
troit, Michigan. In connection with the 
opening, several home office officials, in- 
cluding President Shanks and vice presi- 
dent McLeod, attended. Headquarters are 
in the Penobscot Building. 

Charles S. Clark, with the company 
since 1932 and most recently in charge 
of the New York Group Sales Office, has 
been named head of all Group Sales 
operations in the new Southwestern home 
office. He will assume his new respon- 
sibilities on April Ist in Houston. 

Ormond H. Minton, Manager at 
Poughkeepsie, has been transferred in a 
similar capacity to Yonkers, while John 
P. Smith, formerly Manager at Yonkers, 
was transferred to Poughkeepsie. 
William C. Crabtree, with the company 
since 1932 and most recently District 
Manager at Kingston, N. Y., has been 
promoted to Manager at Manchester, 
N. H., where he succeeds Harry A. Nash, 
retiring after 26 years of service. 

F. Donald Lewis, who joined the com- 
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@ serias of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
by field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lowa 


TRAINED FOR 


SUCCESS 


I ield underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are expertly trained. New associates are 
enrolled in a combined study and field project 
known as the Basic Training Course. The next step 
in the training process is attendance at a Home 
Office School. Then follow two Intermediate Train- 
ing Courses featuring estate plans, business insur- 
ance fundamentals and programming. Cooperation 
is given eligible associates in their attainment of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter designation. Continu- 
ous personal supervision is given to the training 
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FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


OF IOWA 








pany in 1945 as a special agent and who 
most recently was in charge of the 
Trenton branch of the Newark Agency, 
has been named head of the company’s 
Albany, New York Agency. In this capa- 
city he will have charge of the Ordinary 
production in 17 New York counties, as 
well as the entire state of Vermont. 

Glenn E. Lupton, with the company 
since 1930, has been made manager of the 
Peoria district office succeeding James 
B. Scott, who has been transferred to 
Covington, Kentucky. 

Paul E. Long, with the company -since 
1934, has been named manager of the 
Pottsville district office succeeding the 
late Carl E. Shaffer. 


Reliance Life: Bertram L. Sichelstiel, 
with the company 31 years and most re- 
cently head of the accident and health 
department, has been promoted to assist- 
ant vice president. 


~x~ * *® 


Republic National: James A. Bowron, 
formerly general agent in Lubbock, Texas 
and Larry R, Cardwell, formerly general 
agent in Rockford, Illinois have been 
named regional directors of agencies in 
their respective territories. At the same 
time, the following managerial appoint- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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TWO ANNIVERSARIES... 


Our 40th... 
Guy Chiesman’s 
39th 





The long and successful underwriting 
career of Guy Chiesman of Lewiston, 
Idaho, and Spokane, Washington, 
a, covers a period of 39 years. Entering 
Guy Chiesman the life insurance business in 1912, he 
has consistently kept his place among 
the top-ranking members of the Company’s field force. He 
has blazed trails and won many friends for The Ohio 
National in the Pacific Northwest. His accomplishments as 
a superior life underwriter are matched by his skill in his 
life-long hobby of trapshooting, a sport in which he has 
won many championship honors and national recognition. 


he VID NATIONAT™e™ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 






























SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


A LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM IS INCOM- 
PLETE WITHOUT NON-CANCELLABLE AND 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DISABILITY 
INCOME INSURANCE THAT CONTAINS 
AMONG OTHER VITAL QUALITIES 
1. A Waiver of Premium Benefit 
And 


2. A Grace Period of 31 Days for 
the Payment of Premiums 
RECOMMEND THIS NECESSARY PROTEC- 
TION TO YOUR CLIENTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusells 
“Took Up Our Office in Your Locality” 























ments were announced: Gilbert L id- 
dell, Jr.. in Amarillo; W. E. Lewis |; 
in Midl: wid: Cy &. Morgan in Wichita 
Falls and Robert G. Thomas in th 
Grande, Texas Valley; Anthony lL). 4r- 
bisi in Rockford, Illinois; Bert A. \/,)! 


hon in Chicago and Dale Stoffers. iy 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Louie E. Throgmorton, in the bu: ess 


23 years, has been named vice pres; lent 
in charge of the Brokerage Depart: jen 


x* * ®* 


State Mutual: Keith J. Burr, who yo med 
the company in its Syracuse, New York 
Agency in 1948, has been named a train 
ing assistant in the home office. 


x* *«* ® 


Sun of Canada: The following . y- 
appointments have been announced: II’. O 
Reno, Jr. (1948), district group repre 
sentative in the charge at Indianapolis, 
Ind.; F. A. Ziegel, district group manager 
at Detroit, Michigan; H7. R. Facey, dis- 

trict group manager at Winnipeg, Mani- 


toba. 


x *«* *® 


Travelers: Four managerial appointments 
in the Life, Accident and Group lines 
have been announced: Aenneth P. Lord, 
Ir, (1946) in Cincinnati, succeeding Frank 
Wigglesworth, retired; Roland J. W. Bun- 
drock (1938) at Columbus, succeeding 
Franklin Toops, retircd due to ill health: 
Robert L. Hutchinson (1939) at New 
Haven, succeeding William W. Barks- 
dale, granted militarv leave of absence: 
and Robert A. Denell (1941) at Omorha., 
Nebraska, succeeding Paul W. King, 
leave of absence. 

James D. Smith, with the company 
since 1929 and most recently Manager ot 
the New Orleans office, has been pro 
moted to assistant supervisor 1n_ the 
Agency Field Service in the home office 

Dr, Albert L. Larson, with the compan) 
since 1940 and in the home office sine 
1946, has been named associate medical 
director. 


x * * 


Union Central Life: Kenneth F. Wright, 
formerly with the New York Life In- 
surance Company, has been appointed 
manager at Portland, Maine. 


x * * 


United Services Life: Col. Livingston B 
Stedman, Jr., U.S.M.C., Retired, who 
joined the company in 1947, has_ been 
named director of agencies. 

The company has moved to 1625 ky 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


x * * 


United States Life: Fred O. Becher, /) 
with the company since 1948 as director 
of group sales, has been promoted to 
assistant vice president. At the same tire 
asso*iated with him will be William 
White, director of sales and service a: 
Paul Kreni ‘ky, who becomes maneg 
Group Administration. A. Maxwell A 
nis, I'.S.A. (1949) was promoted to t 
newly created post of Group Actuary. 
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NE day last December a slight, 

elderly gentleman walked into 
my office and asked if I were a 
“Company lawyer.” I nodded a 
“ves” and asked him what I could 
do for him. 

He responded about as follows: 
“About two months ago | was taken 
out to the Good Samaritan Hospital. 
The doctor told me I would have to 
have an operation. He asked me if 
I had a will. When I said, ‘No,’ he 
said that I ought to get a lawyer. 
Well, when this lawyer fellow came 
out to see me, I told him | wanted 
to leave all my property to Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. He 
said that he would have to check on 
that back at his office. When he 
returned he told me that I couldn't 
leave all my property to Pacific 
Mutual—in fact, I couldn't leave 
any of it. 

“Now, Mr. Robertson, what I 
want to know, was that lawyer trick- 
ing me?” 

I told the elderly gentleman that 
the lawyer was not tricking him—in 
fact, he was giving him sound advice 
since under California law a corpora- 
tion not organized for religious, ed- 
ucational or philanthropic purposes 
may not inherit property. 


Best Friend 


He shook his head sadly and said, 
“Well, that’s too bad. You see, Mr. 
Robertson, Pacific Mutual has been 
the best friend I ever had. In 1929, 
I had a good year. I was 65 years 
old then and realized it might be the 
last good year I would ever have. 
So, I came over to your company 
and talked with a nice young man 
about buying an annuity. I bought 
one for $45 a month and about a 
week later I received a letter telling 
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ANNUITY | 


LYMAN P. ROBERTSON 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


Pacific Mutual Life 


me that I would get $46.22 a month 
for what I paid. Then on the 17th 
day of every month since that time 
your company has sent me a check 
for $46.22. 

“Even during the blackest period 
of the depression when people 
weren't paying their interest and no 
one was keeping promises, that check 
came in on schedule. No one even 
came out to ask me to sell my con- 
tract. As a result of that annuity 
I have been able to save over 
$14,000! 

“T don’t have a living relative in 
the world. The lawyer suggested that 
I leave the money to a university or 
hospital, but I think Pacific Mutual 
should get the money back. I’m 85 
years old now. I know the security 
that annuity gave me enabled me to 
live beyond my allotted time. I want 
your company to get the money back 
so they will always be willing to 
write annuities for old folks.” 

I told my visitor that his mere 
thoughtfulness and good will would 
mean more to Pacific Mutual than 
would a gift of $14,000. He nodded 
agreement but continued to insist 
that he would be a lot happier if he 
could devise some plan so that 
Pacific Mutual would get his money 
when he passed away. 

When I repeated that I did not 
believe there was anything we could 
do to help him solve his problem he 
started sadly for the door. Suddenly 
he turned and asked if the Company 
would consider selling him another 
annuity. He informed me that he 
was due for another operation and 
as he put it—‘“Mr. Robertson, at my 


age I shouldn’t have had the first 
operation.” 

Here he felt was the perfect solu- 
tion. By this method the company 
could recoup their losses on the first 
contract they had sold him. 

[ told him that the company would 
hardly look with favor on writing an 
annuity contract under such circum- 
stances. However, since he was so 
sincere, I would take the matter up 
with the proper officers. I would 
endeavor to have an answer for him 
by the next day. 

When the elderly gentleman re- 
turned, I informed him that the 
officers had decided to accommodate 
him, but only up to the amount that 
he had paid for his first annuity. He 
was a little disappointed by my re- 
port as he remarked, “it just doesn’t 
do what I want it to do. And be- 
sides, it will give me more money 
and I already have more than I 
need.”’ 


May Still Live 


Finally, after shaking his head a 
few times, he said he would take the 
contract and that he would have the 
money for it whenever we had the 
contract ready. I made an appoint- 
ment with him to return later in the 
week. At the appointed hour he 
strode firmly into my office and with 
a smile handed me the premium in 
full. 

After I handed the old gentleman 
his contract and as he started toward 
the door of my office, he suddenly 
turned and remarked with a notice- 
able twinkle in his eye, “You know, 
Mr. Robertson, I feel just a little 
guilty. Now that you have relieved 
my mind of my burden, I may still 
live so long that you'll lose money 
on this annuity, too.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
MATHEMATICS 


HIS new volume on Life Insur- 

ance Mathematics, written by 
Robert E. Larson, F.S.A. and Erwin 
A. Gaumnitz, Professor and Assist- 
ant Dean of the School of Commerce, 
University of Wisconsin, brings to- 
gether all of the recent major ad- 
vances in that field. 

In nine detailed chapters the vol- 
ume surveys actuarial mathematics 
from its bases through its more de- 
tailed concepts and is aimed at col- 
lege actuarial students and at persons 
with more than a superficial interest 
in life insurance who have a reason- 
able amount of mathematical apti- 
tude. 

Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., it is priced at $3.75 per copy. 


CALIFORNIA 


OHN R. Maloney, who joined 

the Insurance Department of Cali- 

fornia in 1930 and over the years 
has progressed to chief assistant 
commissioner, has been named com- 
missioner succeeding Wallace K. 
Downey, resigned. Mr. Maloney re- 
ceived his LLB degree in 1930. 


MONTHLY PREMIUMS 


HE following is an excerpt 

from a recent speech by Dudley 
Dowell, vice president of the New 
York Life who last month observed 
his 30th anniversary with the com- 
pany. 

I want to suggest to you one 
possible change in our marketing 
methods—the increased use of 
monthly premiums. Today the 
agents of most companies discourage 
payment on a monthly basis. The 
companies themselves penalize such 
a mode of payment. Yet, with all 


this, there appears to be an unmis- 
takable movement toward the 
monthly premium. To draw on New 
York Life’s experience again, only 
6% of our total number of policies 
involve monthly payments. But last 
year 20% of new policyholders pur- 
chased insurance payable by the 
month. 

This is not surprising. Modern 
society is conditioned to monthly 
payments. As a matter of fact, what 
leading industry serving consumers, 
other than insurance, places so much 
emphasis on the annual payment ? 
Not the seller of automobiles, nor 
the seller of refrigerators nor furni- 
ture. Certainly not the seller of new 
homes! Why? Because monthly 
payments have enabled these indus- 
tries to sell more of their product. 

It is time the entire industry re- 
examined this question. We have 
at our disposal the benefit of many 
new procedures and methods in the 
handling of collections, including the 
help of much mechanical equipment. 
Monthly premium collections may 
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never be as low in cost as those on 
an annual basis. Developed on a 
large scale, however, the cost spread 
can be greatly narrowed. But of 
prime importance—we may be pro 
viding the service that our customers 
want and expect. It may prove an 
effective means of persuading them 
to step up their buying of life insur 
ance. Again, this whole question i, 
one that begs for facts that onl) 
market and cost research can pro 
duce. 


CANADIAN H. O. 
UNDERWRITERS 


HE Fall meeting of the Cana 
¢ Oru Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association was held in 
Toronto to discuss underwriting 
problems and elect officers for the 
coming vear. The chairman was ]. 
I’. Wilson, manager Medical De- 
partment, Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto and G. M. B. Mahood, 
supervisor Underwriting Depart- 
ment, Confederation Life, Toronto, 
was secretary. Underwriters from 
22 companies attended, in addition to 
representatives from two Inspection 
companies. 

Officials for the 1951 meetings 
will be R. E. Spittel, supervisor 
Medical Department, Canada Life, 
Toronto, chairman, and E. Watson, 
secretary Medical Department, In- 
dependent Order of Foresters, 
Toronto, secretary. Meetings will be 
held twice during the coming year. 

The Association was organized in 
April, 1949, and is composed of 
persons whose duties or interests lie 
along the line of home office under- 
writing. Its purpose is to discuss 
informally problems of mutual 1n- 
terest, to promote friendship among 
members and to encourage younger 
members to attain a better knowl- 
edge of home office underwriting 
practices and to take an active part 
in the discussions. 
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(Favorably Examined) ........... Sept. 48 Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita (Examined) .....seee recs seenceeeed Sept. 46 
Business Men’s Arsurance, Kansas City (Favorably Examined) ........... ov. 34 International Workers Order, New York 
(Catastrophic Contract) ..... ....Sept. 48 Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia Jefe ment Liquidating) ........ Feb. 35 
(100% Stock Dividend) .......... Jan. 33 (Service Employees) ..... PYTTT iT. Oct. 37 “(Stock pel a pb Greensboro Dec. 33 
Capital Tate, penver Forest Lawn Life, Glendale John Hancock Mutual, Boston __ , 
DP CED. sé cccccccecs Sept. 43 (Stock Dividend) .......... coceeeNOV. S35 (New Juvenile Policies) .......... Feb. 36 
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Kentucky Central Life & Accident, 

oe (Favorably Examined) ..Oct. 38 

(33% % Stock Dividend) ..........Jdan. 36 
Liberty National, Birmingham 

(Favorably Examined) ecccececes Bept. 46 
Life & Casualty, Nashville 

(Stock Dividend) edbbebbsonenesenet 35 
Lite vf Georgian, Atlanta 

(Favorabiy Examined) ....c2cee..Sept. 46 

(New Ageney lian) seeeceoecen coset 36 
Litwoln National, Fort Wayne 

(1iHig Stock Dividend) dénctsaccodt 3o 

($10 Income Disability) ..........)lee. 33 

(100% Stock Dividend) ............Jdun. 37 

(1’ okey Changes) pecccbcccecccoon em OO 

(Non-Par Rates Reduced) ........Feb. 36 
The a eas * 2 Detroit 

(Changes Name) ......ccsceeseees-Oct. 
Maccabees Life Insurance Society, Detroit 

(Formerly The Maccabees) ......Oct. 

(No Change in Name) ..........dan. 87 


monsatvan Life, New York 
(Lovejoy, l’resident) .......++....Sept. 46 
(Centennial Policy) ......cceceee Bet. 47 
(Enters Group Field) ............Oct. 
(Liberalizes War Clause) ........Pee. 34 
(Increases Salaries) .- Feb, 
Massachusetts Mutual, ‘Springfield | 
(Executive Changes) .....c..ee: . Sept. 
(Guest Vice l’resident) meee: 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Union Litigation) 
(Tavior, Jr., I'resident) peas .. lee, 
(Other E xecutive Changes) . Feb. 
Metropolitan Mutual, Chicago 
(Examined) npcc0eccoes oie 
aosrete Mutual. St. aul 
(I I, Addition) ee 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis 
(Steck Litigation) osoccene 
Monarch Life, Winnipeg 
(Woods President) ........ccccceske@D. 
Mutual Renetit Society, Baltimore 
(Examined) pene cenceeasoedle 
Mutual tife New York 
{Raund Advertivingd) .cccccccccccs 
(RNeentering Texne) ... 
(Receipts Eliminated) 
Mutunl Trust Life, Chicago 
(Fliteraft Ageney Service Mer.) 
National Farmers Union, Denver 
(Now Old Line) 


National Fidelit 
(150% Stock 


National Lilie, 


(New Retirement 


(Anderson Next 


(Brower President) 


-. Sept. Pacitic Mutual, 


(Mutualization) 


(Estate LDrovider) 
l’avitic National. 


Pan-American Life, 


Penn Mutual, 
(Slattery 
Phoenix Mutual, 
(Collens Retires) 
Sept. Pitet Late 


(New Polley) 


(Examined) 


American Mutual, Des Moines, Low@ ...cccccccccccccccecsceces 
American National, Gaivestun, Lexas 

Amicauise Lite, Wau, LEXRB cccccccccccccccccccccscccccscccccs 
Atias L.fe, ‘luisa, Okla. .......-- 

Ba:timore Lite, buitimore, Md, 

Luaukers Nativnail, Muunte lair, : 

Larnes & Co., Nurnnin, Chicago, Sie cbabeese 
Bellerive Livtel, Paenteeees GARY, BAG cccodocdccdocceceeccccececes 
Beueticial Life, Salt Luke City, Utala ..ccccccccccccceccccecccees 
Berkshire Life, l.ttsticid, Mass. 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual, Luston, Mass. ‘ 
Bowies, Andrews & Tuwune, Kkichmond, Va. 


Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Lil. 

Capitut Liie, Denver, Coo. 

Central Lite, Des Moines, TOWER ccccccecces 
Central Life, Chicago, Ili. 

Chapman lark Llotel, Los Ange ‘les, Cal. 
Coates, Hlerfurth & IE nyland, San Franc.sco, Cal. 
Commerce Cleariug Ilouse, Chicago, Ll 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, UL 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Del Corunado ‘Hotel, Coronado, i. ese 

Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. .. 
Edgewater Beach Llotel, Chicago, Ll. 

Edison Inc., Thomas A., West Orange, N. J. .... 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadel vhia, Pa. . 
First LBoston Corp., T he, New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springtield, lil, . 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit Mich. peccccccccecceces 
Gray Mfg. Co., The, Hartford, Conn. .... 
Groves. W. E., New Orleans, Rar Gauitttdececssnns neceesbsveues 


Haight, Davis & Haight. Inc., -eennapers, Ind. 

Il .invis Bankers Life, Monmouth, 

Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, ind. 

International Business Machines, Corp. New York, N. 
Kansas City Life. Kausas City, Mo. ........ 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, : 

Lineotn National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind, 

Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. ..............eeeeeeee 
Massxuchusetis Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. . 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Maul, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, DEARR, ccoccccscccccecscccces 
Monumental Life, BRTEIOTO, BIG. coccccccesccceccces 
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Life, Kansas City 
ividend) 
National Life & Accident, Nashvill 

(Executive lromotions) 

Stock Dividend) .........-Jdan. 37 

les Molnes 

(Favorably Examined) ceccerecus Sept, 50 
Nationa! Life, Montpelier 

(Family Income to G5) ............Nov. 36 
l’ians) 
National Reserve, Topeka 

(Favorably Examined) 
New England Mutual, 
l’res 

(Anderson Assumes Presidency) ..Feb. 39 
New \ork Life, New York 

(Entering Personal A. & H. Field) 


North American Life, Toronto 
(Family Security Poliey) eeccecce Sept. Al 
(Executive Changes) 39 

Northwestern Life, Seattle 

kes Over Teachers Ins, Co.) ..Sept. 

Northwestern Mutual. Milwaukee 
(Dineen Vice l’resident) . 

Northwestern National, 
(Year End Figures) 

Occidental of Cullfornta 
(Favorably Examined) ......c2....et. 

stieieooceseesosaeh 

Lox Angeles 

(Mutualization Ilearings) 


(Mutualization Opposition ‘Again) 


Salt Lake City 
(New Ilome Office) 
New Orleans 
(Favorably Examined) 
Philadelphia 
Agency V.I.) 
Hartford 

bedeeessecoececs Jan. 


(Enters Tlospitalization Field) ....O 
Postal Life, New York 


Professional & Business Men's ey 
dec. 


Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Favorably Examin coccceccces 
(Juvenile Liberalization) 

Prudential, Newark 
(Freight Car Lusiness) ..........Sept. 
Group Polio seeevecceeseceseses UCt, 
75th Anniversary) 

New Policies) .. ecvccee 
(Some Dividends Increased) weceeeK eb, 


Puritan Life, Providence 
(Connecticut General Offer) ......Feb. 
Reliance Life, ittsburgh 
(Favorably Examined) 
Reserve Life, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) 
Scranton Life, 
(Bought “y Rinkley ) sdecoccococen 
(Taken over by Girard) 
Southern Life, Atlanta 
(Favorably Examined) 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Buys Continental Life) 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) . 
Standard Insurance, Portland 
(Favorably Examined) .......+...-Oct. 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Ten for One Split) ..............Dee. 
(Extra $10) 9666660060080000ce00008E 
Travelers, tlartford 
(Favoratly Examined) ...........-Oct. 
ov. Union Mutual, Pertlind 
*'Jan. (Executive Promotions) 
Feb, 4 Onite! Staten I.ife, New York 
(Philippine Service Office) Saegeeet ~~ 
(Salary Increases) . F 
Universal tife, tichmond 
(See Atlantic U.lfe) sco. 
(Merges with Atlantic Life) sc aeeekeb. 
Wabash Life, Indianapolis 
(New Company) ..cccccescescesceck ed. 
Washington National, Evanston 
(Executive Changer) . 
(50% Stock Dividend) .. 
Western Life, St. Louis 
(Takes over American Mutual Assn.) 


Wiseonsin National. Oshkosh 
(New Juvenile DPolicy) ........ eee eltOV. 


eete SS 


cocceces Dept, 49 


ov, 


me oo 
to-7 


coccsee dan, 38 


WTTTiTiTiT . 2 50 


ltoston 
cece mept, HO 


ident) PTTTTTTiT. li 





penécaccococeccontiie 


ec. 35 


eeeevneeeee ‘eb. 


eee eeeeeeeeee ‘eb. iv dteneke an 
sesanesneneb 
oesceees AUQ. 


Minneapolis 
eece .-Feb. 


Sooccoogias 


swecseccocoecdtite 


seat et eet 4 # 


. sept. 


_ 
_ 


ct. 


2 NOY. 
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Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
National Life & Accident, Nashvil.e, 
National Life Insurance, Montpelier, 
National Keserve Life, Topeka, han. 

Neison and Warren, St. Louss, Mo. 

New World Life, Seattle, Wash. 

North American Life, Chicago, Lil. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal, 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Old Republic Credit Life, ‘Chicago, Lil. 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pacifie National Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Patented Vlastics, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

Paul Revere Life, W orcester, Mass. 

Penn Mutual Life, og gee , evr Terr TTT rrTT Tre 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. ........... 5608600060000000600666 
Philadelphia Life, Ihiladelphia, Pa. 

Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 


Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Remington Rand ([}usiness Machines Div.), New York, 
Remington Rand (Management Controls Div. ), New York, N 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. 
Santa Rita Hotel, Tueson, Ariz. 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, es me 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas . 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
ada & Co., L. J.. Chicago, Til. 
kes Co., Inc., The, Buffalo, Ne Y. 
oe Life, "Atlanta, Ga . . 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Us cisu'dneaadednadeassscs tan 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore, Md. 
Sun Life of Canada, Montreal, Can 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Til. 


Tnited Renefit Life. Omaha, Neb. 

Tnited Life & Accident, Concord, T. 

Tnited Service & Research, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
West Coast Life, San Franciseo, Cal. 
Weston ys se A SPOOR, TURITOR., RERGM. ccococcccdcccccceccccececs 
Whee'dex Mfc. Inc., White Plaina, N. Y. 

Wiekenden, + teey ‘and Asane lates, Lt New York, N. 
Wisconsin National Life. Oshkosh, 

Wolfe. Corcoran & Linder, New Yorke Ls 

Woodward and Fondiller, Inc... New Yo : 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, in. ie 

Wrenn Paper Co., The, Middletown, Ohio . 
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